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find that the architect was right after all: it will be a dream kitchen. his 
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OME OF THE GREAT HISTORIANS of the 

past whose works rank as literature 

have often been accused of presenting 
a misleading picture of events. Half a 
century ago there was a movement among 
historians, who saw history as purely a 
science, to blame the errors of their pre- 
decessors upon the literary approach. All 
was the fault of fine writing and of a 
concern with style. One professor in the 
1890’s went so far as to declare that “ style 
has no more to do with history than it has 
with law or astronomy.” When the 
occasional misinterpretations and flights of 
fancy of Gibbon, Macaulay and Carlyle are 
recalled, to which they were prompted by 
the desire to round a period, sharpen a 
passage of invective or darken a smoky 
invocation, the academic criticism seems 
natural enough. It rests, however, on a 
restricted sense of the word “ style,” as if 
only an imaginative or emotional manner 
of writing deserved the name. There is a 
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satisfying elegance also in precision, when 
it is not too bleak, and economy, when it is 
not over-blunt or obscure—as a number of 
distinguished scholars in recent years have 
exemplified. And surely if other virtues of 
style can be added to essential clarity and 
accuracy, so much the richer is the 
historian’s work. Miss C. V. Wedgwood 
in an address on Literature and The Historian 
has lately made an impressive plea for 
literary considerations. “ Good writing,” 
she says, “ is no guarantee of good scholar- 
ship; but neither is bad writing. . . . Style 
in history is an index to the mind, and the 
great scholar, whether he cultivates it or 
not, is rarely without the natural gift.” 
If half the task is to apply a fine discrimina- 
tion and judgment in assembling and assess- 
ing facts, the other half should be to employ 
the same talents in expressing them. A 
lively discipline in the writing of history, as 
Miss Wedgwood’s own work shows, includes 
the apt use of words as well as of records. 
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Stirling Moss’s Standard 
8 is now fitted with a 
special 10 -h.p. high- 
compression engine. 





for my private motoring 


M* 1954 STANDARD has been fitted with a special 
high-compression engine. Which, believe me, 
makes it a pretty nippy little car. Of course, like 
all motorists, I take a particular pride in getting 
top performance out of it— at the same time 
trying to keep its fuel consumption down to the 
very minimum. That’s exactly why I’ve changed 
to the new BP Super Plus 100-octane petrol. 

It gives me considerably higher performance; 
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Within a week cf its intrcduction Stirling 
Moss used BP Super Plus to win outright the 
International Sports Car Race, at Silverstone, 
in a Maserati. 
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which certainly makes driving much more enjoyable 
—especially on long runs. It produces just that 
increased burst of power that’s so handy in traffic. 
And it has put up my average mileage per gallon. 
If you run a sports model, or any car with a high- 
compression engine for that matter, I definitely 
advise you to ‘ change up to BP Super Plus’. 


But what about cars with 
ordinary engines? 


Here are two questions many motorists have 
asked me. 

‘Can BP Super Plus damage my car’s 
valves?’ It’s easy to answer that. No, 
BP Super Plus cannot possibly harm the 
valves or any other part of the engine. 

‘How will BP Super Plus benefit my car?’ 
I cannot be quite so definite about that. It must, 
of course, depend a lot on what sort of car you 
run. But this I can say. Lots of people driving 
different makes of car have told me they’ve got 
greater acceleration and much better performance 
from BP Super Plus. 
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William Pitt and Lord Bute 
An Intrigue of 1755-1758 
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Drawing by George Vertue; Westminster Library 


Leicester House in 1748, home of the Prince of Wales and centre of the Opposition 


By ROMNEY SEDGWICK 


“I believe Lord Chatham used him 
[Lord Bute] and Leicester House (meaning 
the Princess and her son) for his own 
purposes, attained them, and then kicked 
them down the ladder, which George III 
never could forget.” 

(Lapy Loursa STuART, 1838). 


General in the Duke of Newcastle’s Govern- 
ment, accepted an invitation from Lord 
Bute, the political adviser of the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, to enter into “ the closest 
engagement with Leicester House.” In the 
ensuing discussions it was agreed that a strong 


I: THE SPRING OF 1755 PITT, then Paymaster 
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opposition party should be formed to support 
the Princess against her brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Cumberland, whose recent appoint- 
ment to be head of the Regency during the 
King’s absence in Hanover, together with his 
command of the army in the impending war 
with France, threatened her hopes of govern- 
ing in the name of her sixteen-year-old son in 
the case of a minority. It was further agreed 
that, in return for leading this opposition, Pitt 
should become head of the government in the 
next reign, with Bute as his second in command 
at the Treasury. Later, on the arrival of the 
news that the King while abroad had concluded 
two subsidy treaties with Hesse and Russia 





for the protection of his electorate, it was 
decided to attack the government for sacrificing 
British to Hanoverian interests and to call for 
the prosecution of a purely maritime and 
colonial, as opposed to a continental, war. 

These arrangements gave rise to a long 
correspondence between Pitt and Bute, of 
which till recently only Bute’s letters had been 
available. The publication’ of Pitt’s side of 
the correspondence now makes it possible for 
the first time to give an account of one of the 
least known and most interesting episodes in 
his career. 


From June 1755 till the opening of Parlia- 
ment in November, Pitt’s letters are mainly 
concerned with his efforts to obtain recruits for 
the forthcoming opposition and his interviews 
with the heads of the government, who were 
aware of his discontents but not of his secret 
commitments to Leicester House. He reports 
that he has seen Sir George Lee, “ and is highly 
satisfyd with him. What shall he say he is at 
Lord Bute’s infinite goodness to him ?” He 
will on no account see the Duke of Newcastle 
till he can “ have an ample conversation with 
your Lordship, and learn from you that final 
will and pleasure which shall entirely dispose 
of me and all my actions. All my ambition is to 
devote myself truly and sincerely (that is, by 
and with my dear Lord Bute) to the same great 
and truely respectable objects. . . . I shall count 
every hour till I embrace you.” A day or two 
later he has seen “‘ Mr. Dodington, who holds a 
very good language,” soon to be belied. And 
so on. This conspiratorial phase of the 
correspondence ends with the opening of the 
session, when Pitt threw off the mask, delivered 
a fulminating attack on the government on the 
agreed lines, and was dismissed. “‘ Good night, 
my dear Lord,” the letter informing Bute of 
his dismissal concludes. “I believe I shall 
sleep very quietly and wake as happy as any 
Minister now in England. Heaven defend and 
prosper the great cause we have the glory to 
serve.” 

From Pitt’s dismissal in November 1755 to 
the formation of his first administration a year 
later there are comparatively few letters, no 


1 In Essays presented to Sir Lewis Namier: Mac- 
millan, 1956. 


WILLIAM PITT (1708-1778), later 
Earl of Chatham. Studio of R. Brompton 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 








doubt because he was seeing Bute almost daily. 
Many years later Bute’s only surviving child, 
Lady Louisa Stuart, wrote the following ac- 
count, derived from her mother, of her father’s 
relations with Pitt at this time: 


The whole set, Mr. Pitt, Lord Temple, and 
the two other Grenvilles, Mr. Pratt (afterwards 
Lord Camden), Mr. Legge, etc. formed then my 
father’s and mother’s familiar daily society. I 
have often heard my sister Lonsdale talk of a 
summer day spent at Hayes in her youth, when 
Lord Chatham, ‘ the most agreeable man she ever 
saw,’ led her all over his grounds and gallantly 
insisted on cleaning her dusty shoes with his own 
hands. 

It was my father’s foible, I must confess, to 
be too open to flattery, especially that kind of it 
which consists in professions of devoted attach- 
ment, and my mother constantly said that Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Temple poured it upon him with a 
profusion which sometimes excited in her doubt 
of their sincerity, on his part indignantly repelled. 


Pitt’s letters in 1756 confirm these recollec- 
tions. Their fulsomeness is the measure of the 
importance which he attached to the backing 
of Leicester House at this stage of his career. 
Arranging to meet Bute again after a short 
absence, he writes: 


The interval that has passed since I left 
London has been productive of such events as 
will have afforded abundant occasion for the trial 
of all those virtues and the exertion of those 
abilities which are made for the saving of a 
country exposed to variety of dangers; and for 
the true service of a Royal Family whose safety, 
independency and glory are involved in this great 
crisis. My ambition and my happiness is to 
devote myself with you to this transcendent, 
animating object; wou’d I cou’d assist half as 
much as I admire and love so generous and 
honourable a work ! 


Congratulating Bute on his appointment to be 
Groom of the Stole: 
He rejoices at this triumph of merit over 
malice, and that worthiness and consideration are 
no longer strangers to each other. May he 
presume (silently in his breast) to wish the 
P{rince] and P[rinces]s joy of the publick avowal 
of their just predilection ? Thank God their 
R[oyal] Hfighnes]s’s are delivered from all 
sollicitudes about their immediate family. Would 
to heaven we cou’d say as much for their great 
family, the Nation ! 
The birth of his eldest son leads him to reflect 
that the child “ will live to be one day an 
Englishman, and to bless, together with mil- 
lions yet unborn, the happy influence of the 
princely virtues Lord Bute cultivates so 
successfully.” 

These effusions continue throughout Pitt’s 


short administration from November 1756 to 
April 1757. By ill chance his first speech as 
Minister asked for a grant of £200,000 for the 
support of Hanover and the King of Prussia, 
to which when in opposition he had declared 
he was not prepared to contribute a man or a 
shilling. Next day he received a letter from 
Bute congratulating him on his “ great and 
most able conduct,” and assuring him of “the 
firm support and countenance of him,” that is, 
the Prince of Wales, “ who is one day to reap 
the fruits of my friend’s unwearied endeavours 
for the publick safety.” 


The undeserved success of yesterday (Pitt 
replied) could have given but a satisfaction of a 
very inferior kind, if the most noble and generous 
friendship had not imparted to it a value most 
transcendent and most dear by kindly sharing it 
with all the warmth and sensibility of a superior 
and elevated spirit. The perseverance my noble 
friend applauds so partially as mine was, in effect, 
his own constancy of mind and clearness of view 
animating and confirming wishes of mine into 
resolution and execution. It is no compliment, but 
a litteral truth, that I feel the constitution and 
temper of my heart (I hope not void of some good) 
yet not of a nature insuppressive enough to 
struggle thro’ this sad period, were it not link’t 
and united by the warmest and most grateful 
sentiments to a virtue and a constancy of spirit 
that I will aspire to make the object of my imita- 
tion, as it most truely is of my whole esteem and 
love. The Reception today was gracious; but I 
will decline filling this paper with anything but 
the concerns of the heart, and finish the chapter 
of St. James’s. The whole devotion of that heart 
is offer’d at another place, where your friendship 
alone cou’d have made it appear an undespicable 
ablation. The most gracious acceptance of my 
ardent vows for their glory and happiness shall be 
my perpetual support under every difficulty. So 
protected and associated, and united with the 
abilities and firmness of the noblest of friends I 
will never disperare de republica. 


Even more striking is a letter written on the eve 
of his coalition with Newcastle: 


I go this bitter, but necessary cup with a 
more foreboding mind, even since last night. 
Can my noble and generous friend hear without 
being deeply shock’d that the D. of Newcastle 
had the front to affirm that he proposed to me in 
our conferences Lord Halifax’s being Secretary of 
State for America, and worst of all, Lord Hard- 
wicke’s memory was too ready to countenance 
this shameless assertion. I own, I was enraged 
beyond bearing and did repell such a misrepresen- 
tation in warm terms, and by a declaration that I 
cou’d not serve the King with honour and safety 
if no candour and fidelity of repetition were to 
prevail. 


After describing how in the end Newcastle had 
withdrawn this assertion, the letter continues: 








By courtesy of the Trustees of the Wharncliffe Estates 


LORD BUTE reading; sketch by Reynolds 


How hard is the lot of this vile age. This is 
the wretch who draws the great families at his 
heels, and for whose elevation and power the 
pretended friends of the publick have so loudly 
pass’d sentence on my inflexibility. But no more 
of these exanimating heart-breaking reflections— 
I will fix my thoughts on the honours, comforts 
and security of noble and true friendship, warm 
my heart and arm my mind to encounter every 
difficulty in that service to which I have the glory, 
in conjunction with your Lordship, to be un- 
alterably and totally devoted. 


Bute consoled Pitt by reminding him that he 
had the support and confidence of the heir 
apparent: “ is there a man in the whole opposi- 
tion party that would not abandon his colours 
to stand as near the hope of England as we do ? ” 
Returning “a thousand truely affectionate 
thanks to dear Lord Bute for the pleasure and 
consolation of his kind letter,” Pitt promises to 
“keep from ten to eleven vacant in hopes of 
seeing that last and only support, a truly noble 
and generous friend.” 


For the first four months of the new adminis- 
tration Pitt’s letters are little more than bul- 
letins of defeats and setbacks. On July Ist he 
announces “the melancholy news that the 
King of Prussia has been entirely defeated.” 
A week later he has “hardly slept” since 
receiving the news that the Louisbourg expedi- 
tion was apparently sailing straight into the 
arms of a superior French fleet. “ What a 
catastrophe may have fallen on this, perhaps 
devoted, country. But I will suppress too 
black passages and trust that providence means 
to awaken not totally extinguish a declining 
nation.” The expedition arrived safely, but in 
the meantime the defeat of the Hanoverian 
army under the Duke of Cumberland had 
involved Pitt in a clash with his colleagues on 
an important question of policy: 

Things are in a most dangerous state (he 
told Bute). British troops have been strongly 
press’d by the K[ing] of P[russia] to be sent to 
reinforce the D[uke of Cumberland]. The D. of 
N., Ld. Hfardwiclke and Ld. H[oldernes]s 
have declared for the measure. Your humble 
servant’s negative has prevail’d to wave it, but 
the fatal situation of the present gloomy moment 
is that under the disappointments of this darling 
measure, a total insensibility to all other objects, 
and non-execution for want of the necessary 
authority is like to ensue. I am almost ready to 
succumb with fatigue and disgust; having set up, 
to little purpose, at a meeting last night, till past 
two o’clock. I have nothing to complain of my 
colleague; we differ but his proceeding is fair 
and manly. 

Bute entirely agreed. “ The idea of sending 
troops abroad,” he observed, “is totally in- 
consistent with the being of this adminis- 
tration.” 

At the end of August arrived news “ that 
dashes all our hopes from America this year.” 
The commander of the Louisbourg expedition 
had decided that Louisbourg was impracticable 
and “seems to reduce his ideas to a defensive 
for this campaigne. A poor issue for an army 
with 21 Battallions besides independent com- 
panies and provincials. . . . I confess I find it 
hard to keep up my mind under this unhopeful 
state of things; I had my heart in America and 
in our wind-bound expedition.” The wind- 
bound expedition, that is to say, a combined 
operation against the French port of Rochefort, 
proved equally disappointing. After raising 
Pitt’s hopes by landing successfully—‘‘ Heaven 
prosper our arms! Germany is redeemed si 
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on veut ”’—it dashed them by giving up the 
attempt and returning home. The spate of 
misfortunes began to affect his health as well 
as his spirits. ‘“ Under constant threatenings 
of gout,” he writes: “ I don’t know if the mind 
be strong enough for such sad complication of 
publick dangers and dishonours; I much fear 
the body is not.” The Rochefort failure hit him 
particularly hard: “I feel more and more that 
I shall never get Rochefort off my heart. Nor 
do I believe England (which is the misery) will 
cease to feel, perhaps for an age, the fatal 
consequences of this foul miscarriage.” 

In November Pitt’s spirits were restored by 
the King of Prussia’s “ stupendous providential 
victory” at Rossbach and the consequent 
resumption of hostilities by the Hanoverian 
army, which, “God be prais’d, Prince 
Ferdinand is to command.” At the end 
of February his gout was cured by the news 
that Prince Ferdinand was turning the French 
out of Hanover, which “ has in great part, given 
him his hand. The completion of the plan will 
set him on his leggs.” The summer offensive 
opened auspiciously with Prince Ferdinand’s 
crossing of the Rhine and the simultaneous 
landing of a strong British expedition under 
the Duke of Marlborough near St. Malo. 
“ May the arms of England play their part ! ” 
Pitt exclaimed, only to learn a week later that 
the Duke of Marlborough, finding an attack on 
St. Malo inadvisable, had re-embarked the 
troops and was “at some loss where to land 
next.” ‘‘ My dear noble friend,” he wrote, “ I 
wish the enterprise may not prove a sort of 
expedition, but give it a fair trial and let us see 
if our heroes will mend their hand in some 
future operation.” 

The St. Malo fiasco led to renewed pressure 
on Pitt to send troops to Germany, where 
Prince Ferdinand was urgently appealing for 
reinforcements. Though it was only six months 
since Pitt had reiterated in the House of 
Commons his determination not to send “a 
drop of our blood to the Elbe, to be lost on 
that ocean of gore,” he now decided to send 
two thousand British cavalry to Prince Ferdin- 
and, to be followed by six thousand infantry 
when the expedition had concluded its opera- 
tions. He announced his decision to Bute on 
June 23rd in the following letter: 








As nothing can be of greater consequence 
than that the War should continue, on our part, 
on the offensive, and that Prince Ferdinand 
shou’d be enabled to maintain and push his 
operations on this side of the Rhine, I have 
ventur’d to suggest the sending some squadrons 
of English cavalry to reinforce the King’s army 
there. Such a succour, I believe, will effectually 
tend to prevent repassing the Rhine, which, at 
some moment of low spirits, I confess I apprehend. 
Lord Ligonier’s ideas will decide of this measure. 
In the meantime transports will be taking up in 
order to be in some forwardness. As all our opera- 
tions at present consist of infantry, we have 
evidently an over-proportion of cavalry here at 
home, part of which may be safely spared and 
apply’d, I conceive, to the greatest advantage, 
both for the common cause and for the good of 
the troops themselves, under such a General as 
Prince Ferdinand. As we have had more con- 
versations than one on the subjects of some troops 
joining for an offensive operation, on the Rhine, 
I have the satisfaction to understand your Lord- 
ship’s ideas favour mine on this important ques- 
tion. The publick approbation I have no reason 
to doubt of, and the rectitude and efficacy of the 
measure enough demonstrate themselves. 

Bute approved, on the understanding that “a 
small body shall not lead to a great one. The 
one this nation must find the means of sup- 
porting, the other will I’m affraid prove vain, 
tho’ surrounded by all the trophys of victory.” 
“ A thousand real thanks for my noble friend’s 
salutary caution,” Pitt replied. “ Be assured, I 
will not be drawn further than my own con- 
viction, authorized and confirmed by your con- 
currence, shall suggest.” But within a week, 
under the influence of “the prosperity and 
lustre of the campaign in Germany,” where 
Prince Ferdinand had defeated the French at 
Crevelt, Pitt had agreed to the dispatch of the 
six thousand infantry forthwith. Bute and the 
Prince of Wales were alarmed at the possible 
effects of Pitt’s change of mind on the expedi- 
tion to France, which had now returned to port. 
*“* I am certain,” the Prince wrote, “ the K[in]g 
will make a push to have them sent to 
G[erman]y; and I can’t help fearing your 
wavering friend would not be against it; if this 
unhappy measure should be taken we shall be 
drawn deeper in a Continent War than ever; 
and when I mount the ThrifonJe I shall not be 
able to form a M[inistr]y who have the opinion 
of the people.” 

Though these fears proved groundless, the 
departure of the French expedition was held 
up for a month by the difficulty of finding 
replacements for its senior army officers, who 





had hastened to transfer to the more popular 
German campaign. To counteract these defec- 
tions, Bute arranged that the Prince of Wales’s 
younger brother, Prince Edward, should serve 
as a volunteer on the naval side of the expedi- 
tion under Captain Howe, an idea of which 
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of Bute 


By courtesy of the Marquess 


LORD BUTE (1713-1792), with his secretary, CHARLES JENKINSON; by Reynolds 


Pitt “cannot enough applaud the wisdom 
and many good consequences.” The new 
General was Bligh, an elderly officer who had 
originally been chosen to command the 
German expeditionary force, but had arrived 
from Ireland to find that his command had been 
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given to the Duke of Marlborough. “I like 
our General extremely,” Pitt wrote, “ and 
never saw a more soldier-like man.” The 
appointment of young Lord Fitzmaurice, 
afterwards better known as Lord Shelburne, 
as Adjutant-General, also gave him “ great 
satisfaction.” He seems to have had doubts 
about the Quartermaster-General, Clark, who 
had played a controversial role on the Rochefort 
expedition, but Bute reassured him. “I know 
him well,” he wrote. “ Never man so cut for 
bold and hardy enterprises; but the person 
who commands him must think in the same 
way of him, or the business of Rochefort will 
return.” Indeed, Bute thought so highly of 
Clark that he appears to have held a meeting 
with him and Howe behind Pitt’s back, at 
which it was decided to add a second attempt on 
St. Malo to the authorized objectives of the 
expedition. 

At the beginning of August the expedition 
sailed and on the 11th the news arrived that 
the troops had landed successfully and were in 
full march for Cherbourg. ‘“ General Bligh’s 
letter,” Pitt wrote, “‘is that of a soldier; he 
writes and will, I doubt not, act like one.” 
“Your letter,” Bute replied, “‘ shows me that 
if it were possible to convince those who are 
determin’d by passion and factious views never 
to be convine’d, there is now proof beyond 
contradiction that descents on the french coast 
are both safe and easy and their boasted gardes 
des cotes, militia, etc., worse than our unarm’d 
peasants. What a terrible war might be carryd 
on against them. But this is an inauspicious 
hour.” 

Having sacked Cherbourg, the expedition 
re-embarked and in September descended once 
again near St. Malo. This time, however, it not 
only failed to take St. Malo but, after marching 
aimlessly about the coast, was caught by French 
forces while re-embarking and badly cut up. 
On its return the conduct of the expedition 
came under severe criticism; Clark was court- 
martialled and Bligh was forbidden to present 
himself at court. Bute was extremely angry. 
“The more I hear about Bligh’s usage and 
reception,” he wrote to Pitt, “ the more it fills 
me with amazement and indignation.” After 
enlarging at great length on Bligh’s merits and 
hard treatment, he continued: 


Excuse this long letter, my dear friend, my 
heart is full and feels for you as well as Bligh 
- whom I never spoke to. This is, in my firm 
opinion, the factious measure of men who abhorr 
vigour and expeditions. . . . Nothing has ever 
happen’d since we put the crown once more on 
that little Pelham’s head that so tho’roly opens 
my eyes. This is a trait a greater person than me 
never will forgive. Don’t think this the sentiment 
of passion. I never was cooler, tho’ never more 
determin’d in my life. 


Pitt’s reply, pointing out that Newcastle had 
nothing to do with the matter, led to a stormy 
interview, at which Bute denounced Pitt’s 
policy of sending troops to Germany and 
accused him of always giving in to Newcastle, 
while Pitt showed himself determined to con- 
tinue his support of the continental war and his 
cooperation with Newcastle. Bute then wrote 
insisting that Pitt should ask, and if necessary 
force, the King to promote Clark, to which Pitt 
returned a short negative, adhering to his 
decision when Bute returned to the charge. 

After this Pitt discontinued his correspond- 
ence with Bute, except for an occasional per- 
functory communication. When Parliament 
met in November he made a speech which 
produced a sarcastic reference from the Prince of 
Wales to “the great Sec. of St., who at the 
beginning of one session thinks £700,000 the 
most that can be spared for the continent and 
at the opening of the next session talks of 
£3,000,000 as a moderate sum for the same 
service.” Early in December a bare notification 
from Pitt of the conclusion of a new subsidy 
treaty with Prussia provoked an outburst from 
the Prince to Bute: 


I suppose you agree with me in thinking that 
as Mr. P. does not now chuse to communicate 
what is intended to be done, but defers it till 
executed, he might save himself the trouble of 
sending at all, as I should hear only a few days 
later, as well as other people, what measures have 
been taken. 

Indeed my Dearest Friend he treats both you 
and me with no more regard than he would do a 
parcel of children, he seems to forget that the day 
will come, when he must expect to be treated 
according to his deserts. 


This led to a further interview at which Bute 
complained of Pitt’s failure to keep him in- 
formed and Pitt retorted that whenever he sent 
any material information he always found that 
he had been anticipated by his colleague, 
Holdernesse, who was paying court to Bute by 








sending him detailed accounts of the foreign 
dispatches as soon as they came in. Pitt then 
told Bute that Newcastle would have to be 
included in any government in the next reign. 
“ What !”’ exclaimed Bute, who had counted 
on succeeding Newcastle at the Treasury, “ the 
Duke of Newcastle to continue Minister as he 
is and in the office he is now in ? That can’t 
be.” “I am certain,” the Prince wrote when 
Bute gave him an account of the conversation, 
“he [Pitt] has given himself either up to the 
K. or the D. of N. or else he could not act the 
infamous and ungrateful part he now does.” 

Throughout 1759 Pitt’s relations with Bute 
went from bad to worse. Their regular corre- 
spondence was never resumed, but in July Bute 
tried unsuccessfully to get Pitt to insist that the 
King should make the Prince of Wales Com- 
mander-in-Chief. “‘ I am not much surpriz’d at 
this insolence of Pitt’s,” the Prince wrote on 
learning of Pitt’s refusal; “ he has long shown a 
want of regard both of you, my Dearest Friend, 
and consequently of myself.” And again: 
“My Dearest Friend, we must look out for 
new tools our old one’s having all deserted us; 
if I am but steady and have your assistance, we 
may make them all smart for their ingratitude.” 

In April 1760 Bute attempted a reconcilia- 
tion. He authorized a common friend, Gilbert 
Elliot, to tell Pitt of “the personal regard I 
have ever had for him, unshaken by the long 
train of unfortunate circumstances that have 
gradually brought about the distance now sub- 
sisting’; and to suggest a renewal of “the 
fraternal union . . . that once existed between 
him and me.” Elliot was to assure Pitt that so 
far as Bute was concerned there was nothing to 
prevent “tying the knot of union as tight as 
ever.” Pitt’s reply took the form of a long 
tirade, which survives in rough notes made by 
Elliot. 

Pitt began by complaining of Bute’s “ high, 
imperious tone, the singleing of confidence into 
one hand to the exclusion of all mankind, the 
flippant use of the P[rince’s] name. . . , talking 
tauntingly of my progress at Court.” After 
describing his own position at Court, “ placed 
there a bulwark against the D[uke of Cumber- 
land], to contend with the intrigue and favour 
of the D. of N., with the K. hardly speaking 
to me,” he continued: 
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In such circumstances to be continually met 
with obstruction instead of support from Leicester 
House, to be ground between two Courts, is too 
much. Has he forgot how we came first together, 
then feeling the disadvantage of his situation as a 
S[cottish] Pfeer], talking of our generosity since 
they had nothing to bestow, that all would be in 
our hands in a future day, after some interval told 
shortly that he himself was destined for the 
Treasury, that he agreed to it mostly on my 
account, as every other person in that situation 
would sap and undermine me, he would only act 
as my friend and throw all into my hands: these 
expressions not to be sure taken in their full 
extent... yet tho’ not meaning all, surely meaning 
something. Now everyone more at home at 
Leicester House than I. 


As to the complaints of his failure to keep Bute 
informed: 


I have acted upon the concerted plan, I have 
effectually barred the entrance to those who are 
meant to be excluded, carryed on the war on its 
plan . . . but have not carefully transmitted every 
little scrap of paper, all the little paltry detail ... 


He then came to the point: 


I will not be rid with a check rein .. . such 
being the case I know it is impossible for me to 
act in a responsible ministerial office with L[ord] 
B[ute]; he has all confidence, all habitude, gives 
hourly indications of an imperious nature. | cant 
bear a touch of command, my sentiments in 
politicks like my religion are my own, I cant 
change them, I’ll controvert them with any 
Minister and the Sovereign must judge betwixt 
us: the rights of my office are not enough for me, 
if I am to be in a responsible situation; I cannot 
be dictated, prescribed to etc., neither acting as 
a friend can I then contend for the Closet or drive 
measures by national weight, as I do at present 
when I pretend not friendship to the Ministers 
with whom I act. 


In face of this rebuff Bute once again told 
the Prince that he could not accept the Treasury 
in the next reign. “‘ The transaction with Mr. 
P.,” the Prince replied, “is perhaps the 
strongest that ever happened to a man of your 
strong sensations; he has shown himself the 
most ungrateful and in my mind most dis- 
honorable of men, I can never bear to see him 
in any future Ministry.” However, “ whilst 
my Dearest is near me I care not who are the 
tools he may think necessary to be in Ministry 
provided the blackest of hearts is not one of 
them.” So vanished the last chance of opening 
the new reign with a ministry which would 
enjoy both the confidence of the King and “ the 
opinion of the people.” 











amaica 
and 
Britain 


The British West Indies are nearing 
independence within the Commonwealth. 
Jamaica has been a British possession 


since the times of Cromwell. 


By MORRIS CARGILL 


ITHIN ITS SMALL AREA Of 4,470 square 

W miles, Jamaica contains many of the 
world’s races and exemplifies a con- 
siderable number of its problems. Here may be 
studied in miniature and at close quarters some 
of the more agitating social and political stresses 
of our day. As everyone knows, Jamaica was 
discovered by Columbus during the course of 


his second voyage in 1494, and for the following . 


century and a half remained under Spanish 
rule. The Spaniards called it Sant’ Jago, but 
the name did not stick, and eventually the 
island reverted to its present name, which is a 
corruption of the Arawak Xaymaca, the Isle of 
Springs. 

The Spaniards made no consistent effort to 
develop the interior of the island; their interests 
lay chiefly in the discovery of gold and silver, 
in which the Central American area proved far 
richer. After desultory digging in the few 
parts of Jamaica that seemed promising, they 
found nothing but some low-yielding copper 
and iron ores, and their mines were largely 
abandoned. Jamaica’s geographical position, 





From: F, Cundall: ‘‘ Governors of Jamaica in the 17th Century,” 1936 


Tortoiseshell comb-case, possibly made for Sir Henry 
Morgan, buccaneer and Royal Governor 


however, made it an important strategic base 
on the Spanish Main. Situated at the southern 
approaches to the Windward Passage, which 
runs between Cuba and Haiti, and on the direct 
route to Europe from the Isthmus of Panama, 
the island was vital to any European country 
that sought to dominate the trade routes 
between Europe and the new Spanish Colonies 
in America. Kingston Harbour is one of the 
finest natural harbours in the world, protected 
from the hurricanes of the Caribbean by a long 
arm of land called the Palisadoes, upon the 
fist of which lay the famous rich and proverbi- 
ally wicked city of Port Royal. The nation 
that held Port Royal, and thus commanded the 
approaches to Kingston Harbour, could main- 
tain a decisive grip on the Caribbean trade 
routes. It was the loss of Port Royal and 
Jamaica to the British expedition, despatched 
by Cromwell under Admirals Penn and Venables 
in 1655, that was the major cause of the decline 
of Spanish power in the West Indies. 

During the first years of the Spanish occupa- 
tion, and before it was recognized that theisland 
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would yield little treasure, an attempt at 
colonization had been made. At the time of 
its discovery, Jamaica was thickly populated— 
some estimates run as high as 600,000—by a 
peaceful agricultural people called Arawaks, 
who were a type of South American Indian. 
These aboriginals were occasionally raided, 
harassed and massacred by a racially similar 
but extremely war-like people from the islands 
of the Lesser Antilles, called Caribs, or Canibs, 
whose reputation for man-eating has given us 
the word “cannibal.” In the long run, the 
Arawaks would probably have been driven out 
of Jamaica by their fierce neighbours, but the 
process was hastened by the Spanish occupa- 
tion. In the Writ granted him by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Columbus had been commanded, 
among other things, to “ bring Christianity to 
the idolatrous Indians, by force of arms, if 
necessary.” This militant evangelism, com- 


bined with the introduction of European 
diseases, to which the natives had no opportunity 
to build up a resistance, soon destroyed the 
existing population with a thoroughness that 
still remains a mystery. Some historians 
suggest that the Arawaks reacted so strongly 
to the idea of being conquered and enslaved 
that they committed suicide by the thousands, 
or simply lost the will to live. They possessed 
few weapons, and apparently offered little or 
no resistance even to Carib raiders, but the full 
facts about this short period of history will 
probably never be known. By the time that 
Jamaica became British, it is certain that not a 
single Arawak survived on the island, and no 
case of mixed blood has been recorded. 

From the first, Jamaica had been divided 
among eight noble Spanish families, who 
imported negro slaves from the West Coast of 
Africa to work on their estates. Further 
immigration from Spain was discouraged, and 
only the coastal strips were occupied. Thus, 
when the island was taken by the English, the 
white and slave population together amounted 
to no more than a few thousands. The slaves of 
the Spaniards fled to the mountains and for 
more than a century thereafter these Maroons 
(or Marongs), as they were called, succeeded 
in fighting off, or evading, all attempts to 
subdue them. Eventually they were, by treaty, 
given their autonomy, and to this day flourish 
in their mountain villages, the earliest exemplars 
of negro self-government within the British 
Commonwealth. 

Once Jamaica was firmly in British hands, 
Port Royal became the chief centre of piracy. 
But “ piracy ” is a loose word, except in law, 
and is much misunderstood in modern times. 
There were, to begin with, the buccaneers, 
who must not be confused with earlier oceanic 
adventurers, such as Sir Francis Drake, nor 
with the outlawed pirates of the eighteenth 
century. A group of Frenchmen, who were 
later joined by Englishmen, Dutchmen and 
Portuguese, had formed themselves into a kind 
of religious community, and had set sail for 
the West Indies to embark upon a new life, 
from which originally women were wholly 
excluded. The group settled first upon the 
island of Hispaniola, the modern Santo 
Domingo, and lived off the huge indigenous 


A Captain of Maroons 


From “ Proceedings of the Governors 
and Assembly of Jamaica,"’ 1796 
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herds of wild pigs and cattle, learning from 
such natives as survived the art, called “‘ bou- 
canning,” of curing and preserving the meat 
and hides. These buccaneers were peaceful, 
and asked only to be left alone. Unfortunately 
for them, Hispaniola became an important 
supply base for ships because of its plentiful 
food, and the Spaniards, in their foraging 
raids, treated the buccaneers with extreme 
brutality. 

Driven from their life of hunting and animal 
husbandry, the buccaneers took to the sea, 
united in an intense hatred of the Spaniards 
and finding, eventually, that savage and un- 
scrupulous attacks upon their enemy were often 
more profitable than farming. For seventy- 
five years the buccaneers maintained their 
roving community as best they could, using 
other islands such as St. Kitts, St. Christopher 
and Tortuga as temporary bases, until, in 1655, 
they joined with the British naval forces and 
adventurers at Port Royal. This base they 
were encouraged to use as a permanent one, 
from which to continue their depredations 
against Spanish shipping. Among them were 
such leaders as the Dutchman Edward Mans- 
field and the courageous but unscrupulous 
Welshman Henry Morgan, who gained com- 
mand of the Caribbean and later became 
Governor of Jamaica. During this more 
respectable period, they assumed the official 
name of “ privateers.” 

In 1670, the British title to Jamaica was 
recognised by the Treaty of Madrid, and two 
years later the Royal African Company was 
formed with an English monopoly for importing 
slaves. By 1685 the buccaneers, who had 
contributed so much to British ascendancy in 
the Spanish Main, had degenerated into true 
cut-throat pirates. They were now a menace 
not only to Spanish but to all shipping, British 
included, and they had to be suppressed. 

In the meantime, the world demand for 
cane sugar, spices and dyestuffs had been 
increasing. Although Jamaica had not yielded 
the gold and silver of Spanish hopes, the British 
found that it could produce other wealth in the 
form of sugar, cacao, pimento and indigo. 
Numerous plantations were carved out of the 
jungles, and within fifteen years of the British 
conquest seventy sugar factories, with the help 
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A banana-picker on the plantations 
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Three hundred years of British tradition: an eighteenth-century 
town-house at Falmouth 


of African slaves, and as many works for cacao 
and indigo, had been set up and become profit- 
able concerns. As if to symbolize the new era, 
an earthquake destroyed the greater part of old 
Port Royal in 1692, the city sinking, burdened 
with gold and vice, beneath the waters of 
Kingston Harbour. Of Morgan’s possessions 
only a few items, including a beer mug of 
heroic proportions, still remain. This tankard 
has been consecrated and now serves as a 
chalice in the local church. 

For the next hundred years Jamaica was the 
most prosperous of British colonies. Sugar 
fetched a high price on European markets—a 
price that, today, would be the equivalent to 
roughly £500 or £600 per ton. In consequence, 
enormous fortunes were made, free of course 


from burdensome taxation. The Jamaican 
proprietors in the eighteenth century cut 
flamboyant figures during their visits to 
London. They travelled about the country 
in the finest coaches, often accompanied 
by retinues of a hundred slaves or more, 
all attired in the most elaborate livery. 
Their wives were always accompanied by 
women slaves, or by little black boys, carefully 
wigged, dressed and powdered, who were their 
constant attendants. Sir Hans Sloane, who 
went for a short time to Jamaica as the private 
medical adviser to the Duke of Albemarle, 
added to an already considerable fortune, which 
helped him to acquire the Manor of Chelsea in 
1712. William Beckford, Lord Mayor of 
London and critic of George III, was another 
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A Jamaican family working in their garden 


whose riches were founded in Jamaica. His son 
spent them on the erection of his fantastic 
Gothick Abbey at Fonthill. At a later date, the 
Temple family were to use the profits from 
Hope Estate near Kingston to re-build their 
beautiful country seat in Buckinghamshire 
which is now known as Stowe School. 

But this was just the trouble. During its 
century of prosperity Jamaica, even more than 
Ireland, suffered greatly from absentee land- 
lords. The vast profits from Jamaican sugar 
and spices were not retained in the island, to 
add to its capital resources, but sent to England, 
where they contributed to the building of 
English country houses, and the strengthening 
of English financial institutions. Jamaica was 
merely an outpost of empire, an unhealthy spot 


where malaria or yellow fever, hookworm or 
yaws, were easily contracted. The population 
was growing rapidly, but the majority were 
negro slaves. There were, of course, a number 
of Scottish overseers, and some English, Welsh 
and Irish as well. Nevertheless, as Lady 
Nugent was later to observe, they were 
“common ” men, with a habit of taking negro 
women as concubines and begetting large 
numbers of half-caste children. In these years 
many Spanish and Portuguese Jews were also 
settling in Jamaica. They had originally fled 
the Inquisition and had made for Central 
America; but at the time when Penn and 
Venables were fighting the Spaniards for con- 
trol of the Caribbean, they had reason to believe 
that the Spanish Church was preparing to 
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The Famaican Coastline 


extend the persecution of Jews to the American 
colonies. Indeed, it had already started in some 
territories, and the Jews were accordingly 
joining with the buccaneers and the English to 
harass the Spaniards in every possible way. 
It was a Portuguese Jew, for instance, who 
acted as pilot on Venables’ flagship. Soon after 
Jamaica became British, a large number of these 
Jews settled in Jamaica, and many of their 
families remain in the island to this day. 
England in those days was not greatly con- 
cerned with the welfare of negroes and Jews, 
nor with the fate of the handful of British 
settlers in Jamaica, who probably, in any event, 
had some good reason for leaving Britain. 
Hence the flight of capital from the island 


continued until, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the threat to abolish slavery, and 
competition from other sugar-producing terri- 
tories, made many Jamaicans fear that their 
country would soon be altogether ruined. There 
had, in the meantime, been two attempts to 
invade Jamaica. One, by the French and 
Spaniards in 1782, was averted by the victory 
of Hood and Rodney off Dominica; and the 
other, by the French alone in 1806, was frus- 
trated by Admiral Duckworth. There were to 
be no more attempts, and Jamaica at the end 
of 1806, secure from external enemies, seemed 
at the height of her prosperity. There were at 
that time over 300,000 negro slaves in the 
island. 
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The Approach to Roaring River Falls 


But in 1807 the slave trade was abolished. 
This did not immediately affect Jamaica, for 
while it was now unlawful to import slaves, the 
status of those in current ownership remained 
unchanged. Some twenty years later riots broke 
out among the slaves and these troubles, which 
helped to inflame the anti-slavery agitation in 
England, led to the Emancipation Act of 1834 
by which the slaves were freed. The British 
Government awarded compensation to the 
Jamaican planters at the rate of {£19 per slave. 
Unfortunately, there had been a considerable 
slump in the value of sugar during the previous 
twenty years and this, combined with the 
extravagance and profligacy of most of the 
absentee landlords, had plunged most of them 


into debt. Hence the compensation paid to 
them, though considerable, went for the most 
part to their English creditors. To make matters 
worse, many of the slaves had fled into the 
mountains in the first flush of freedom, and 
there was an acute shortage of labour. As a 
final blow, the British Government withdrew in 
1846 the tariff protection for Jamaican goods 
on the English market and thus cut the price 
of sugar in half. Estates that had been mort- 
gaged from 1820 onwards were now completely 
abandoned. The slaves, who had been set free 
by a political act, found that freedom was 
meaningless without the economic resources 
that make freedom a reality. They came back 
to seek work for wages on the plantations only 
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Shrewd, flamboyant and for ten years chief Minister, 
W. A. BUSTAMANTE 


to find that most of these had been closed. 
Within a few short years both masters and men 
had been ruined. 

There followed a period of unrest and 
experiment. In order to soften the consequences 
of Emancipation, the importation of indentured 
labourers from India began. This had eventu- 
ally to be stopped, since the Indians were no 
more efficient and no better treated than slaves. 
Neither was the introduction of Chinese 
peasants from Canton any more successful, for 
the Chinese preferred to leave the land for 
shop-keeping and commerce. Nevertheless, by 
the end of the nineteenth century matters had 
somewhat improved. The country was still 
desperately poor; but Capt. A. W. Baker, of 
Boston, established the banana on the American 
market, and with the formation of the United 
Fruit Company a new era had begun. 

Jamaica is still a poor country and has 
suffered much poverty and neglect in the first 


part of the present century. For a fleeting 
period sugar boomed during the First World 
War, but then again crashed. During the Second 
World War bananas could not be shipped over- 
seas, though Britain helped with a compensating 
subsidy. But perhaps the most important event 
during this period was the civil disturbance of 
1938. It was led by a flamboyant demagogue 
of small education, but great shrewdness, called 
William Alexander Bustamante, and it drew 
attention to Jamaica’s plight. The Colonial 
Office awoke to the problems at issue, and the 
island was given a new constitution. Busta- 
mante and his Jamaica Labour Party were 
elected to power, which they held for ten years, 
carrying out a peaceful but far-reaching and 
constructive revolution of great benefit to the 
island. Bustamante, now knighted, is today in 
Opposition, and the present government, 
nominally Socialist but in effect Liberal, is led 
by the brilliant and charming barrister Norman 
Washington Manley. 

Jamaica has been given back protection for 
her bananas and sugar on the British market, 
and her agriculture is once more in a reasonably 
heathly condition. The island now faces 
problems of a new kind. The population, which 
today numbers one and a half million, is very 
mixed and predominantly negro or “ coloured.” 
Though colour prejudice existed acutely among 
the early settlers and among the comparatively 
few white Jamaicans at the beginning of this 
century, segregation has never been practised, 
and no attitude to the negro has taken shape 
comparable to that in South Africa or the 
Southern States of America. As a result, 
during the last thirty or forty years colour 
prejudice has been fast disappearing. Children 
of all races and colours mix together in day and 
boarding schools. A large and well-educated 
coloured middle class has emerged, and from 
these a new mixed upper class of doctors, 
lawyers, judges and planters is being formed. 
Inter-marriage between colours and races has 
become normal, and it is only in some of the 
large hotels for tourists, and among a few whites 
of the older generation in whom ideas die hard, 
that the lingering relics of colour prejudice are 
to be found. 

The British Colonial Office has now offered 
complete self-government next year, provided 








that Jamaica joins with the other British West 
Indian islands in a Federation, and agreement 
on this in all important respects has been 
achieved. A Commission is sitting to recom- 
mend the site for the Federal Capital, and 
Britain has consented to make a loan, probably 
of a million pounds, to help build it. There is 
now a University in Jamaica, the University 
College of the West Indies, which is making 
higher education more easily available to all. 

Yet, in a sense, the problems of Jamaica, as 
a nation rather than as merely an outpost of 
Empire, are only just beginning. Jamaicans do 
not forget what happened to the slaves when 
freedom was given them and they nearly 
starved to death. They know that Jamaica will 
have to make a reality of her forthcoming 
independence by earning her way in the world. 
One formidable question, perhaps the greatest 
of all, is presented by the rapid increase of the 
population, which is doubling itself every 
forty-five years. Some alleviation is offered by 
the influx of Jamaicans into England, where 
twenty-five thousand immigrants arrived within 
the single year of 1955. This movement of 
peoples creates new problems for Britain, but 
without going far to solve those that confront 
Jamaica. For the proportion of Jamaican 
migrants has not been large compared with the 
growth of population, nor can the English 
labour market be expected to provide unlimited 
opportunities for them in the future. It follows 
that any long-term economic planning in the 
island involves peculiar difficulties. If the 
standard of living is to improve, Jamaica 
cannot remain predominantly agricultural. It 
will have to industrialize. To this end the 
Jamaican government now offers considerable 
help, including tax “‘ holidays,” to any company 
or person that wishes to set up new industry in 
the island. In one respect, at least, the hopes 
of the Spaniards have at last been realized, for 
large deposits of bauxite have been discovered 
and are now being worked under licence by 
three large aluminium corporations. But capital 
shortage continues to handicap development. 

Jamaica is the second oldest of Britain’s 
overseas possessions. In 1955, three hundred 
years of British tradition were celebrated in 
song and dance throughout the island—a 
tradition which has given the island no architec- 
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ture comparable with the grace of Spanish 
colonial buildings, but has endowed it instead 
with the rule of law, the incorruptibility of the 
civil service (now staffed by Jamaicans) and a 
passion for freedom, justice and tolerance. On 
the eve of dominion status within the British 
Commonwealth, the mood of Jamaica is one of 
optimism and high hope. Even within the short 
twelve years of comparative freedom from 
Colonial Office rule, Jamaicans by their own 
efforts have brought about a remarkable 
economic advance. With good fortune and 
timely financial help from Britain or the United 
States, there seems no reason why Jamaica 
should not be entering once more upon another 
century of prosperity. 
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Present leader of the Jamaican Government, 
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HE LONG DEATH-AGONY OF THE Roman 
Republic finally came to an end when 
there remained only one war-lord, the 
victorious Augustus. He has gone down to 
history as the first of the Roman empefors, and 
during his long reign (31 B.C.-A.D. 14) he 
refurbished or recast almost every element in 
the rusty Roman machine. His achievement 
was colossal: and he was therefore a very 
difficult man to succeed. Indeed, there was for 
many years, officially, no supposition that there 
would be any successor at all. Augustus did 
rot openly proclaim that he was the founder of 
a dynasty. He made it pretty clear from his 
actions, however, that he intended to be. But 
in this matter, and in his domestic life (in 
marked contrast to most of his affairs), he was 
pursued by consistent ill-fortune. The young 
men in his family circle whom he deliberately 
advanced fell ill and died—first Marcellus, for 
whom Virgil reserves the pathetic climax of the 
Sixth Aeneid; then the ruler’s grandsons (sons 
of his daughter Julia and of Agrippa), first 
Lucius and then his elder brother Gaius. 
While these youths were enjoying early 
privileges, a series of older men helped Augustus 
to rule his empire. Pre-eminent among them 
were Agrippa and the emperor’s stepsons (sons 
of his wife Livia by a former marriage), 
Tiberius and Nero Drusus. Agrippa and Nero 
Drusus died in 12 and 9 B.C. respectively. 
Agrippa had been believed to cherish hurt 
feelings at the destiny that seemed to be in 
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Tiberius 


Much malignant gossip has gathered 
around the enigmatic personality of the 
second Roman Emperor whose peaceful 
reign extended from A.D. 14 until A.D. 37 


store for Marcellus. Now, after Agrippa’s 
death, Tiberius was embittered at the rapid rise 
of Gaius and Lucius; and for some years 
Tiberius retired to Rhodes, inactive at last after 
years of hard work. When Gaius and Lucius 
were dead, he returned and was adopted by 
Augustus. It was clear to all that he must 
succeed to the throne—though it was widely 
rumoured that the emperor was unenthusiastic 
in thus submitting to the inevitable. 


THE FAMILY OF TIBERIUS 
Livia = (1) Ti. Claudius Nero, (2) AUGUSTUS = (1) Scribonia 
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Head of the Emperor, in the Vatican 


When Augustus died at the age of 76, 
Tiberius succeeded peacefully—though not 
without the embarrassments inevitable on so 
unprecedented an occasion—and, throughout 
his reign of twenty-three years, peace continued 
to exist in most parts of his empire. This was 
a remarkable thing, given the enormous size of 
that empire. For it was bounded by the Rhine 
and Danube to the north, by the Atlantic to 
the west, by the Sahara to the south, and by the 
Armenian highlands and the Euphrates to the 
east. 

But it is not the mighty Pax Romana that 
has chiefly engaged the attention of students of 
this reign. They have, rather, been fascinated 
by the personality of the emperor himself. 
One of the most formidable of historical 
problems is raised by the damning picture of 
Tiberius drawn by Tacitus. How far is this 
picture true ? 


“ He was undisputed heir in Augustus’ home 
for twelve years. Then he ruled the Roman 
world for nearly twenty-three. His character, too, 
had its different stages. While he was a private 
citizen or holding commands under Augustus, 
his life was blameless, and so was his reputation. 
While his nephew and adopted son Germanicus 
and his son Drusus still lived, he concealed his 
real self, cunningly affecting virtuous qualities. 


However, until his mother Livia died, there was 
good in Tiberius as well as evil. Again, as long as 
he favoured (or feared) Sejanus, the cruelty of 

- Tiberius was detested, but his perversion un- 

revealed. Then fear vanished, and with it shame. 

Thereafter he expressed only his own personality 

—by unrestrained crime and infamy.” 


This harsh summing-up, reinforced by 
numerous savage asides, has for centuries been 
regarded as falling short of the whole truth. 
Yet it is extraordinarily difficult to recover the 
other aspect of the question. The biographer 
Suetonius, who like Tacitus wrote a century 
after Tiberius’ reign, is a valuable source but 
he is inclined to report malignant gossip un- 
critically. And such gossip tended to gather 
round an unseen widower of unwholesome 
appearance, who hated the public Games and 
spent the last eleven years of his life far away 
from the public eye, mostly on the island of 
Capri. 

Augustus had been all too good at imposing 
his own version of events on the world. 
Tiberius, on the other hand, was bad at personal 
relationships. He had a gloomy and sinister 
manner and could not, or would not, rival 
Augustus’ famous use of his auctoritas to charm 
people into thinking he was acting in their 
interests. Being bad at personal relationships, 
Tiberius was also bad at public relations; 
probably he thought they were dishonest non- 
sense. Unlike his predecessor, he left no Res 
Gestae to persuade the world of his greatness. 
There is one hope, and one only, of reconstruct- 
ing, to some small extent, his own case. For like 
every other emperor he proclaimed certain of 
his intentions and claims on the coins that 
circulated far and wide throughout his empire. 

I have recently been translating the Annals 
of Tacitus, and many times in the course of each 
book I have reflected how often the coins 
confirm, amplify, explain and occasionally even 
contradict what the historian is saying. Unfor- 
tunately, however, some of these coins are 
singularly hard to interpret. When other 
emperors used their coins to explain to the 
world what they were doing, they often em- 
ployed graphic designs and vivid inscriptions 
that are still easy to understand today. Few of 
Tiberius’ coins are, at first sight, either graphic 
or vivid. That is partly because the designers 
had not yet properly learnt their job; later 
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“History Today "’ Map by S. H. Perrin 


The Western parts of the Roman Empire under Tiberius 


Nero was to improve both numismatic art and 
propaganda. But Tiberius’ coins are hard to 
interpret for another reason: because their 
designers, like his other advisers, had learnt not 
to express themselves too clearly—since it was 
the emperor’s custom and intention not to do so. 
“* What Tiberius said, even when he did not aim 
at concealment, was—by habit or nature— 
always hesitant, always cryptic. And when he 
was determined to show no sign of his real 
feelings, his words became more and more 
equivocal and obscure.” 

One regrettable result is that the design 
which appeared on the gold and silver coinage, 
almost uninterruptedly, throughout his reign 
(Fig. 2) is still in certain respects mysterious to 
us. This coin was issued in gigantic quantities: 
hundreds, probably thousands, of specimens 
are found today, as far afield as South India, 
where they were hastily buried by traders seek- 





ing pepper or beryls in troubled territories. 
It is also very probable that this was the design 
on the coin brought by Jesus, when He said: 

“* Why tempt ye me? Bring me a penny, that I 
may see it. And they brought it. And he saith unto 
them, whose is this image and superscription? And 
they said unto him, Caesar’s. And Fesus answering 
said unto them, Render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” 
(Mark XII. 15-17). 

For this reason the coin is widely known 
as the “Tribute Penny,” and is therefore 
sometimes sold at an enhanced price, though it 
is exceedingly common. The female figure on 
the reverse reminds us of many other goddesses 
or personifications of desirable qualities that we 
encounter on the Roman coinage. The Romans 
usually recognized them immediately from their 
inscriptions or attributes. But I doubt if they 
found this figure easy to identify. The inscrip- 
tion, PONTIF(ex)MAXIM(us), is merely the 
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From “Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy,"’ by C. H. V. Sutherland, 


Fig I Methuen 
Fustice, to which Tiberius claimed 
especial devotion 


title of the emperor’s chief-priesthood, his 
headship of the state religion. And this com- 
bination of attributes, branch and long sceptre, 
does not belong to any known personification or 
deity. Probably two ideas are blended. The 
branch seems to be an olive-branch symbolizing 
Peace—a cardinal feature of Tiberius’ policy 
and publicity, though one would not have 
guessed it from Tacitus. The long sceptre may 
possibly refer to the kindred concept of Justice, 
to which Tiberius claimed especial devotion 
(Fig. 1). 

On the obverse of Fig. 2 is the emperor’s 
head, inscribed TI (berius) CAESAR DIVI AVG 
(usti) F (ius) AvGvstvs. This is a very 
backward-looking row of names and titles. 
The name Caesar is inherited from Tiberius’ 
adoptive father, Augustus, who had in turn 
inherited it from his adoptive father and great- 
uncle, Julius: henceforward it became custom- 
ary for each emperor to call himself Caesar, 
though otherwise the too openly autocratic 
dictator was played down in propaganda. 
Augustus, however, was played up to an 
astounding extent, and here Tiberius took the 
lead. On this coin he calls himself Augustus 





Fig. 2 
“ Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s”’; 
the Tribute Penny 
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and son of the divine Augustus, and like many 
emperors after him—even the most un- 
Augustan, such as Nero—he repeatedly claimed 
to be following the Augustan model. During 
the last ten years of Augustus’ life, Tiberius 
had played an extraordinarily important part: 
their heads had even appeared on either side 
of the coins. Except in prestige, Tiberius had 
seemed almost the equal of the ageing ruler, 
though Tacitus tells us the latter had criticized 
his deportment, style of dressing and habits; 
now conversely the shadow of the deceased 
Augustus rested heavily upon Tiberius, the 
first emperor ever to succeed to the throne. 
Augustus was declared a god of the Roman 





From Sutherland, op. cit. 


Fig. 3 
The New God, Divus Augustus 


State, as Julius Caesar had been before him; 
and coins were struck in greater numbers for 
the new god, Divus Augustus, than for the new 
emperor Tiberius (Fig. 3). 

“After an appropriate funeral,” says 


- Tacitus, “ Augustus was declared a god and 


decreed a temple. But the object of every 
prayer was Tiberius. Addressing the senate, 
he offered a variety of comments on the great- 
ness of the empire and his own unpretentious- 
ness . . . but grand sentiments of this kind 
sounded unconvincing.” Yet, for all the 
scepticism of Tacitus, Tiberius was always at 
pains to stress his Republicanism. 

That may sound an anomalous term; for 
even under Augustus “most of the older 






















































Fig. 4 
“* Moderation” and “ Clemency ” are two of the virtues claimed by Tiberius on his coins 


generation had come into a world of civil wars. 
Practically no one had ever seen truly Repub- 
lican government. The country had been trans- 
formed, and there was nothing left of the fine 
old Roman character. Political equality was a 
thing of the past—all eyes watched for imperial 
commands.” Yet Augustus had already made 
immense efforts to tell the world, on his coins, 
that he was an old-fashioned Republican, and 
Tiberius continues in the same vein. At Rome 
he modestly refrained throughout his reign 
from placing his portrait on the largest brass 
denomination, the sestertius, and on the smaller 
brass dupondius his head is accompanied by a 
dedication that had never appeared before and 
was never to appear again: MODERATIONI 
(Fig. 4). The design shows a shield incorporat- 
ing the emperor’s portrait. This shield was 
perhaps presented to him by the senate in 
honour of his moderation. This word could 
have various meanings: one of them was 
Republicanism, civilitas—the avoidance of 
autocratic actions. This was a frequent theme 
of imperial publicity; and so it is exceedingly 
curious that this particular virtue, Moderatio, 
was never mentioned again on any other 
emperor’s coins. Evidently the fact that 
Tiberius had laid special claim to it, combined 
with his unhappy reputation among the 
governing class, had damned it for ever. 

Yet so Republican did Tiberius wish to seem 
that a citizen community in Africa, Hippo 
Diarrhytus (Bizerta), was allowed to continue a 
transient Augustan custom by placing on its 
coinage the head, not of Tiberius or his rela- 
tions, but of a friend of his in the senate, the 
proconsul Lucius Apronius. 

Such numismatic facts, and the message 
Moderationi, provide a counterblast to the 
terrifying picture of the autocrat handed down 
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From Sutherland, op. cit, 


Fig. 5 


by Tacitus. Neither picture may be quite true, 
but both need to be considered. Even more 
sharply contradictory to Tacitus’ version is a 
sister-coin to Fig. 4, inscribed CLEMENTIAE 
(Fig. 5). This virtue, too, was before long to 
obtain a slightly unsavoury reputation as a 
quality of tyrants; its appearance on coins of 
Julius Caesar, Tiberius and Vitellius did not 
endear it to their successors. Though signs of 
fairness in Tiberius emerge from the narrative 
of Tacitus—so admirable an historian is he, 
despite his prejudices—he intends us to see the 
very opposite of clemency in this man “ who 
possessed the ancient, ingrained arrogance of 
the Claudian family: signs of a cruel disposition 
kept breaking out, repress them as he might.” 

Tiberius’ father had belonged to that proud 
and dangerous family the Claudii, and his 
mother Livia was also of Claudian descent. 
To the indignation of modern historians, 
Tacitus depicts her as a murderess several times 
over, a fearsome bully and intriguer, and indeed 
—here he is ostensibly quoting public opinion 
—‘‘ a catastrophe to the nation and the imperial 
house.” It was rumoured that Tiberius, though 
he owed her his throne, left for Capri because 
she was so intolerable. But already twelve years 
earlier, just after Tiberius’ accession to the 
throne, Tacitus tells us how he wanted to limit 
the honours paid to her: 


** She was flattered a great deal by the senate. 
It was variously proposed that she should be 
called ‘ parent ’ and ‘ mother ’ of her country... 
the emperor, however, repeatedly asserted that 
only reasonable honours must be paid to women 
—and that, in regard to compliments paid to 
himself, he would observe a comparable modera- 
tion. In reality, however, he was jealous and 
nervous, and regarded this elevation of a woman 
as derogatory to his own person.” 


This whole description is illustrated and 














In the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen 


Head believed to be of the Empress Livia, Mother of 
Tiberius 


amplified by the coins. Remoter towns of the 
empire often placed exaggerated flattery on 
their coinage, and deviated from the official 
line. Thus, despite Tiberius’ words so plausibly 
reported by Tacitus, the non-Roman city of 
Leptis Magna in Tripolitania actually attributes 
to Livia,-on its local coinage, the title which 





From the Cabinet des Medailles, Paris 
Fig. 6 
Coin of Leptis Magna showing Livia as 
** Mother of Her Country ” 


Tiberius had explicitly disclaimed for her, 
MATER PATRIAE, Mother of her Country 
(Fig. 6). Here, as on a great many other local 
coins, she is seated with long sceptre and sacri- 
ficial plate (patera), in a stiff, ritual pose exactly 
imitated from imperial copper coinages of 
Rome (Fig. 7). The figure is evidently, in the 
first instance, a goddess or a personification. 
Far-off townships such as Leptis Magna has- 
tened to identify her with Livia, but the more 
conservative, cautious and ambiguous imperial 
mint does not explicitly assert this identification." 

We might perhaps have expected Tiberius 
to cold-shoulder Livia and exclude her from 
his publicity. But he does the opposite; for this 
design, representing (and understood to repre- 
sent) Livia, was reduplicated in huge quantities 
throughout the empire. But if he did not ignore 
her, he was extremely careful to represent her 
in a totally non-political fashion and to lay 
exclusive stress on her allegedly religious status. 
For she had been made priestess of her late 
husband the divine Augustus. Republican 
numismatic analogies to the figure on these 
coins indicate that she is here seen in that 
capacity, and compared to the sacred Vestal 
Virgins, those august symbols of Roman 
womanhood and the Roman State. Livia had 
for a long time worn a veil like that of the 
Vestals, and an exceptionally rare coin of 


The governor of Cyprus, however, labels the 
same design by her official name, Julia Augusta. 





By courtesy of the Fitzwilliam Museum 


Fig. 7 
** Seated with a long sceptre and sacrificial plate”; 
the Empress Livia 
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Tiberius shows her, in her old age, wearing 
it.2 Tacitus provides further comment: “ it 
was decided that, whenever she visited the 
theatre, she should sit in the seats reserved for 
the priestesses of Vesta”—not with the 
emperor. These were high honours—no one 
could say that Tiberius was neglecting his 
mother—but they took a pointedly specialized 
direction. Livia liked power and interference, 
but what she was given instead was a chilly, 
formal elevation in the state cult. 

Livia died in A.D. 29, and Tacitus delivers a 
final broadside: “‘ Her private life had been of 
traditional strictness. But her graciousness 
exceeded old-fashioned standards. She was a 
compliant wife, but an overbearing mother. 
Neither her husband’s diplomacy nor her son’s 
insincerity could outmanoeuvre her. The 
implementation of her will was long delayed 

.” Her copper mines in Gaul, however, 
passed i into the hands of her chief heir, Tiberius ; 
and Pliny the elder, in his Natural History, tells 
us that those mines were at this period of pre- 
eminent importance. I regard it as no coin- 
cidence, therefore, that by far the largest of all 
Tiberius’ copper coinages—a truly gigantic 
issue, struck in Gaul or on the Rhine as well as 
at Rome—has been attributed (on quite other 
grounds) to just about the time of Livia’s 





By courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum 
Fig. 8 
The forethought of the Emperors 


death. Significantly, in view of the emperor’s 
continued restriction of her honours on that 
occasion, this issue celebrates not her but 
the divine Augustus, with a reference to the 
PROVIDENTIA, forethought, of both emperors 
alike (Fig. 8). 

This coincidence between the acquisition of 
metal and the issue of a great coinage was 

2I have only seen one specimen of the coin. 


It was in the Berlin collection, which has now 
disappeared. 
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repeated a few years later. In A.D. 33 Tiberius 
seized the enormous Spanish gold and copper 
mines of the richest man in Spain, Sextus 
Marius (who was convicted of incest), and 
Pliny says that in his day the “ Marian ” mines 
near Corduba—which some believe to have 
been named after him—were the greatest in 
the world. Pliny adds that this copper mixed 
exceptionally well with zinc; and punctually in 
the next year came the greatest output of com- 
bined copper and brass (copper-zinc) coinage 
of the whole reign.* It was the twentieth 
anniversary of Tiberius’ accession, but with 
characteristic modesty Tiberius lays stress on 
the twentieth anniversary of Augustus’ death, 
The coinage is also crowded with imagery that 
had last appeared in 17 B.C. and neighbouring 
years, when Augustus had, in a religious sense, 
installed the new régime by reviving the 
antique rite of purification, the Secular Games. 
The half-centenary of that event had now 
arrived; and so we see again the oak-wreath, 
capricorns (Augustus’ natal sign) and globe, 
as well as a number of other designs that had 
last appeared for the Secular Games. 

The coins put forward a pious programme, 
indicating the ostensibly moral and religious 
bases of Tiberius’ rule, and it is useful to set 
this in the balance against the malevolence of 
Tacitus. Perhaps it is particularly significant 
that, in this same period, a single temple was 
selected for depiction on the coinage: the temple 
of Concord. It was the 400th anniversary of the 
first ancient temple of that personification, and 
the quarter-millenary of the second. As usual 
in such cases, there is also an implied allusion 
to the topical relevance of the theme. To a 
reader of Tacitus’ blood-curdling account of 
these years no assertion—for we must not con- 
sider it only as a desperate wish—could be more 
hideously ironical. Yet, even if there were 
grave troubles in elevated circles, was there not 
a reasonable, perhaps an unprecedented, degree 
of Concord throughout the empire ? 

Of the dramatic events which led to those 
troubles Tacitus can tell us nothing, for by the 
greatest ill-fortune the relevant part of his 
Annals is lost. The climax of the drama was the 

* These were the two metals of the token coinage, 
introduced by Augustus and Caesar respectively to 


supersede the discredited and discontinued bronze 
(copper-tin). Bronze coinage continued outside Italy. 











fall of Tiberius’ chief minister, Sejanus, struck 
down by the emperor’s command and the 
emperor’s agents (A.D. 31). Sejanus had been a 
portent: for he was the first man to enjoy to so 
marked a degree the confidence of a Roman 
autocrat and the overweening power which that 
confidence conferred. There is not much 
reason to doubt Tacitus’ assertion that, in the 
last years of his life, Sejanus systematically 
undermined the positions, and caused the 
deaths, of those members of the imperial family 
who seemed to stand between himself and the 
throne. The tempo became fiercer after the 
death of Livia (A.D. 29). Sejanus seemed to 
attain the greatest possible authority short of 
the throne itself; and Tacitus made a careful 
and brilliant study of the psychological condi- 
tions and accompaniments of this phenomenon: 


“To him alone the otherwise cryptic emperor 
spoke freely and unguardedly . . . Of audacious 
character and untiring physique, secretive about 
himself and ever ready to incriminate others, a 
blend of arrogance and servility, Sejanus con- 
cealed behind a carefully modest exterior an 
unbounded lust for power. . . . Tiberius and 
Sejanus neither came into Rome, nor near it. 
They thought it sufficient to leave their island 
and show themselves on the Campanian coast 
opposite. There flocked senators and other 
gentry and large crowds of ordinary people— 
anxiously regarding Sejanus. Access to him was 
harder now. It was only procurable by intrigue 
and complicity. His arrogance obviously battened 
on the sight of this blatant subservience. At Rome 
people circulate, and the city’s size conceals the 
purposes of their errands. But there in Campania, 
huddled indiscriminately on land and shore, men 
endured, day and night, the patronage and self- 
importance of his door-keepers. . . . Anxiety 
gnawed those whom he had not deigned to address 
or see.” 


A bronze coin of the citizen community 
(municipium) Bilbilis (Calatayud) on the Ebro 
provides emphatic confirmation, when the 
numismatic idiom is understood, of the 
exceptional power of Sejanus. This coin is not 
nearly so well executed as those illustrated 
hitherto, because I have now left the fine 
metropolitan series and am calling upon the 
varied and still far too little known issues of 
the provincial towns.* They are often of great 
historical significance. The inscriptions of this 
coin are as follows:—Obv: TI (berius) CAESAR 
DIVI AVGVSTI F (tlius) AVGVSTVS. Rev: MVN 


* Cf. Figs. 6 and 8. 
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At Syracuse 


Head of prusus, Tiberius’ son 


(ciipium) AVGVSTA BILBILIS (at top), below, 
TI.CAESARE V, L. AELIO SEIANO followed by 
cos. (= consulibus) within a laurel-wreath. 
That is to say, the coin celebrates the fifth 
consulship of Tiberius (A.D. 31) and the 
consulship of L. Aelius Sejanus as his colleague. 
This is an extremely striking allusion, since 
there is no other coin of imperial date, even 
at one of these distant centres, which devotes 
its design to the consulship of a man not 
belonging to the imperial house; and the 
name of Sejanus is deliberately and emphatic- 
ally combined with that of his imperial col- 
league. The chief citizens of Bilbilis evidently 
thought that this was a good investment. But 
they were lamentably wrong, for there followed 
immediately the terrible downfall of Sejanus 
and all his supporters. 











Towns like Bilbilis watched form as closely 
as they could, and tried to back the winner; 
backing a loser might have disagreeable results. ° 
So their coins mirror sensitively their impres- 
sions of the numerous dynastic vicissitudes in 
distant Rome. The first problem was whether 
Tiberius would, in due course, be succeeded by 
his own son Drusus or by his more spectacular 
nephew and adoptive son Germanicus. The 
local mints of the empire evidently decided (or 
were told) to preserve a delicate balance between 
the two princes: Ilici (Elche) shows them 
clasping hands, with the inscription IVNCTIO. 
Then, after the sensational death of Germanicus 
in the east, Drusus is depicted with a pro- 
minence that neither of them had enjoyed 
before. After the tragic disappearance of 
Drusus (poisoned, it was later said, by his wife, 
Sejanus’ mistress), Tiberius turned to the sons 
of Germanicus, Nero 
and Drusus Caesars— 
but with less enthusi- 
asm, for they appear 
on none of his Roman 
coinages but only at 
provincial cities such 
as Carthago Nova 
(Cartagena): which 
hopefully elected them 
as its honorary officials 
(quinquennales). Both 
Caesars, however, 
were murdered or 
executed. Then Car- 
thago Nova tried again, 
more successfully, 

5 Under Augustus 
Corinth had tried par- 
ticularly hard, by 
honouring on its coins 
not only Tiberius but 
three young men from 
the next generation 
(Agrippa Postumus — 
last surviving son of 
Augustus’ daughter Julia 
— Germanicus, and 
Drusus); all three, how- 
ever, died unpleasant 
deaths without becom- 

ing emperor. Nemausus 
(Nimes) had also regret- 
tably failed to discern 
that Tiberius would suc- 


ceed: it knocked down 
his statues. 





Formerly in the Preussisches Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


Head of young Roman of the early Empire 
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by electing the young Caligula (Gaius) to a 
similar honorary office. 

This proved a better investment,’ for 
Caligula succeeded to the throne. Tacitus 
describes the macabre circumstances: 

“On March 16th the emperor ceased to 
breathe, and was believed to be dead. Caligula, 
surrounded by a congratulatory crowd, came out 
to begin his reign. But then it was suddenly 
reported that Tiberius had recovered his speech 
and sight, and was asking for food to strengthen 
him after his fainting-fit. There was a general 
panic-stricken dispersal. Every face was com- 
posed to show grief—or unawareness. Only 
Gaius stood in stupefied silence, his soaring hopes 
dashed, expecting the worst. The commander of 
the Guard Macro, unperturbed, ordered the old 
man to be smothered with a heap of ‘bed-clothes 
and left alone.” 

Is this kind of thing true ? We cannot 
tell. On a number of occasions—and the 
death of Tiberius is obviously one of them— 
the coins cannot pos- 
sibly help us to dis- 
cover the truth. For 
other occasions we 
have the opposite 
situation—there is a 
numismatic commen- 
tary, but no literary 
corrective. But in 
many cases we have 
both versions: the har- 
rowing tragedy and 
savage criticism of 
Tacitus, and the 
official propaganda of 
the coins. Neither 
version is entirely 
trustworthy; and the 
only hope of reaching 
the truth—and it is 


sometimes a pretty 
slender hope—is to 
weigh them against 
one another. 


® The city of Phila- 
delphia in Lydia, which 
preferred to portray Ti. 
Gemellus (the emperor’s 
grandson), made a less 
fortunate choice: Gemel- 
Jus failed to secure the 
throne and was soon put 
away by Caligula. 
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By courtesy of the Assay Master, Birmingham 


Boulton and Watt’s famous foundry, Soho, Birmingham 


At the end of the eighteenth century the Russians were in want of technologists. 
They turned for help to the engineering skills of Birmingham. 


By ERIC ROBINSON 


Boulton and Watt was the first to estab- 

lish a really solid reputation throughout 
Europe, and it was natural that it should come 
to the notice of those Russian philosophers who, 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
were considering how to close the gap in 
technical achievement between themselves and 
the other nations of Europe. But other moves 
had been made before then. Russian scientists 
had already established relationships with that 
catalyst of all scientific exchange, Benjamin 
Franklin, so that the American Philosophical 


Te BIRMINGHAM ENGINEERING FIRM of 


Society and the Russian Academy of Science 
were in touch with each other.' It may, indeed, 
have been through Franklin’s suggestion that 
the first steps were taken to create closer ties 
with English and Scottish philosophers, par- 
ticularly with members of the Lunar Society 
of Birmingham such as Boulton and Watt. It is 
even possible that James Watt had met Russian 
scientists in Glasgow as early as 1764-5, for in 


1“ Benjamin Franklin, the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and the Russian Academy of 
Science,” by E. Dvoichenko-Markoff. Proceedings 
of American Philosophical Society, vol. 91, 1947. 
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By courtesy of Edinburgh University 


JOHN ROBISON (1739-1805), Professor of Mathematics in St. Petersburg, by Raeburn 


that winter Dr. Joseph Black had among his 
students at Glasgow two Russians, Simeon 
Desnitzky and John Tretiakoff.2 They were 
among the first people to hear the doctrine of 
Latent Heat from Black’s own lips. 

It nearly came about that we lost James Watt 
to the Russians for early in his career Watt 
seriously thought of working for them. There 
is an undated manuscript in the possession of 
Major David Gibson Watt entitled “ Direc- 
tions for making surveys of Russian Canals.” 
This probably dates from about 1770 when 
Watt was engaged in canal-surveying. In 
that year Watt received an invitation through 
his old friend, John Robison, who was then 
Professor of Mathematics in St. Petersburg, to 
become “‘ Master Founder of Iron Ordnance 
to her Imperial Majesty,” Catherine II, and 
for this work he was to receive £1,000 a year. 
It was known in Russia that Watt had worked 
with John Roebuck of the famous Carron works 


2Dr. Joseph Black (Edinburgh) to James Watt 
(Birmingham), March 15th, 1780. 
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and must be well acquainted with the manu- 
facture of “‘ carronades.” Watt declined the 
offer because he wished to advance “in the 
estimation of mankind here as an Engineer.” 
Four years later, Watt received another invita- 
tion from the Russian ambassador to England 
and once more refused the honour in a delight- 
fully modest letter, on the grounds of tempera- 
mental unsuitability and other factors. His new 
partner, Matthew Boulton, was alarmed and 
said that he wished he had not been so full of 
Watt’s praises at the Russian Embassy. That 
great eccentric, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, wrote 
feelingly ; 

** Lord how frightened I was, when I heard a 
Russian bear had laid hold of you with his great 
paw, & was dragging you to Russia—Pray don’t 
go, if you can help it: Russia is like the Den of 
Cacus, you see the Footsteps of many Beasts going 


thither but of few returning. I hope your Fire- 
machines will keep you here.’ 


And so the “ fire-machines” did; but the 
Russians persisted in their hopes of finding a 


3 Dr. Erasmus Darwin to James Watt, March 
29th, 1775. 











suitable person, and eventually enticed into 








their service the rascally Charles Gascoigne, 
son-in-law of Boulton’s friend, Samuel Garbett, 
who was Roebuck’s partner in the Carron 
Works. Charles Gascoigne’s trip to Russia was 
a fortunate move for him, since he thrived 
there and became a baron of the Empire. 
Before he left, however, he had succeeded in 
reducing his father-in-law to bankruptcy, for 
which, in his new prosperity, he never made 
proper restitution. In 1774, also, Dr. James 
Hutton, the geologist, told Watt; 


“* Dr. Black writes me from Ed*. that my Mr. 
MckKell (as he calls him) is to go three years to 
Russia for which he is to have 3000.” 


Another member of the Lunar Society besides 
Watt was asked to take up residence in St. 
Petersburg. William Small, introduced to 
Boulton by Benjamin Franklin and one of the 
most important people in drawing Boulton and 
Watt together in partnership, was asked to take 
up practice as a physician in the Russian capital. 
Small, who had been tutor to Thomas Jefferson, 
was not only a medical man; he was a chemist, 
a clever mechanic and a mathematician, and 
would have been invaluable to the Russian 
Academy of Science. But Small also declined 
on the grounds that the climate would not suit 
him. 

Meanwhile, Boulton maintained steady con- 
tact with Russia through what he called his 
“toy” business. He sold several fine clocks 
to Catherine II of Russia and did a regular but 
small trade in silver plate ware. Then this side 
of his business had to give way to the steam- 
engine trade, which became so much more 
important. Boulton’s artistic interests were 
now given another opportunity for expression, 
since the problem of coining allowed him to 
use the steam-engine in the mechanical side 
of the business and at the Same time to follow 
his inclinations as a designer in improving the 
appearance of the coinage. As Erasmus Darwin 
put it in his heavy way; 


With iron lips his rapid rollers seize 

The lengthening bars, in thin expansion squeeze; 

Descending screws with ponderous fly-wheels 
wound 

The tawny plates, the new medallions round; 

Hard dyes of steel the cupreous circles cramp, 

And with quick fall his massy hammers stamp. 
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This invention Boulton offered in 1796 to 
transport to Russia. Boulton’s offer to Russia 
had been prepared for by a present of coins and 
medallions sent to the Empress Catherine II 
as samples of what he could do. The medals 
were received and admired and Boulton was 
asked to explain the utility of his invention. 
Boulton was astute enough to appreciate that 
his contribution to Russia’s technical advance 
was not limited to improving the Russian Mint 
and said, in fact: 


** We have erected between 5 & 6 Hundred of 
our improved Steam Engines for various purposes, 
such as the 

1. Grinding of corn into flower [sic] 1 Bushell 
of Coal will grind Eleven Bushels of Wheat 
Grinding & pollishing all sorts of Edge tools 
of Steel 
3. Boreing of Musquet Barrels & of Cannon 
4. Working of Iron Forges 
5 
6 


N 


D?°. Mills for Rolling (or Laminating) Steel, 
Iron & Copper 
Blowing of Iron Furnices or others for 
Smelting Ores 

7. Working of Cotton Mills & turning 5000 
Spindles in one Mill 

8. D°. for spinning Woollen 

9. DD. ie » Silk 

o. D*°. for fulling Cloth of Woollen & doing all 
other parts of that manufacture 

11. D°. Snuff, Tobacco, Mustard, Oyl &c Mills 

12. D°. for Supply Canal Navigations with 

Water by returning it. 


13. — draining the deepest Mines of Copper, 
Tin &c. 

14. — for draining of Fenny Land & for Flood- 
ing dry land 

15. — for Coining Money & Medals.” 


The position of coining in this list is perhaps 
significant. At the same time he wrote to 
Alexander Baxter, English Consul in St. 
Petersburg, that the steam mill for laminating 
copper might be useful for the Imperial Navy. 
Catherine immediately accepted Boulton’s 
offer* and asked for further details about price 
and machinery through her ambassador in 
London. The Russian ambassador in England 
at the time was Count Simon Worontsow, who 
lived in England from 1785 till his death in 
1832. He was the nephew of Chancellor 
Michael Worontsow and brother to Princess 
Yekaterina Romanovna Dashkaw, President of 
the Russian Academy of Science. Count Simon 
Worontsow was one of the most ardent advocates 
of Anglo-Russian friendship and educated his 


“Count Alexander Samoilow to Count Woront- 
sow, October roth, 1796. 
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By courtesy of the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 
MATTHEW BOULTON (1728-1809); through him Russia 
gained a Mint and a knouledge of steam engines. 

By F. H. Abbott 


son to share his views. Boulton and Worontsow 
soon became close friends, and members of the 
Worontsow family paid several visits to the 
Soho works. 

Boulton explained the superiority of his 
coining machinery to the Empress, recom- 
mended that eight coining presses should be 
established, that workmen should be sent to 
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England to train, that no sinecures should be 
established in the new mint, and that the 
Russian coinage and weights and measures 
should be standardized on the decimal system, 
There is no doubt that Boulton’s interest was 
philanthropic as well as financial. He saw him- 
self rationalizing the coinage of a great nation 
and also, by making counterfeiting impossible, 
saving a number of people from execution. 

Unfortunately, in November 1796 Catherine 
II died, and progress in the scheme was tem- 
porarily arrested, but on November 2oth, 1797, 
by an Imperial Resolution of Paul I it was 
agreed “‘ to write for all the machinery that was 
ordered of Mr. Boulton for the Mint, what- 
ever Quantity of it might have been proposed 
formerly.” A price for the machinery was 
fixed, £11,520, and everything proceeded as 
before. A rather biased account of the nego- 
tiations was given by Sarah Withering in a 
letter ; 


“There are four Russians come over to 
stipulate for some grand Mint business between 
the Emperor and Mr. Boulton, but how the con- 
ditions are to be adjusted is beyond my compre- 
hensions as except one who jabbers a little 
imperfect french they have no language but their 
native tongue. ‘This does not savour of the wisdom 
of the mighty Catherine—she was indeed mighty 
both in wisdom and wickedness if the life of her 
just translated from the french is to be credited.” 


We imagine that Boulton and Watt were not 

entirely unprepared for the linguistic problem 

because Dr. Joseph Priestley, driven by the 

riots out of Birmingham to Clapham, wrote on 
October 22nd, 1793, saying to Watt; 

** Having got a duplicate of the first volume of 

the Russian Vocabulary, I send you one of them, 


as I know no person to whom it will be more 
acceptable.” 


In fact, the main trouble was not linguistic 
but legal. British manufacturers were extremely 
reluctant to part with their mechanical secrets 
to the continent, and it was forbidden by law 
to export certain types of machinery. It was 
also made a serious offence to entice artisans to 
go abroad. Boulton had been suspected of the 
second offence earlier in his career and was 
now determined not to run contrary to the law. 
Count Worontsow wrote te Lord Grenville on 
the matter and a private Act of Parliament was 
passed, July 12th, 1799, enabling Matthew 
Boulton to set up a Mint in Russia. The ship- 








ment of machinery began as quickly as possible 
through Messrs. Southern, Pearson & Co. of 
Hull. John Southern hurried the business from 
Soho, saying, April 24th, 1800, 

“ notwithstanding we are convinced of the 
legality of transporting all the goods, except 
those particularly specified in my letter of yester- 
day, and which are provided for by the act, if any 
dispute should arise with any of the officers, 
rather than have any delay occasioned thereby 
you will administer a few drops of comfort in any 
way you think proper, & put the amount under 


the title of extra expenses into the account of his 
Excellency the Count Woronzow ...” 


The storm broke soon after. A “‘ Memorial of 
the Merchants & Manufacturers of Birmingham 
to his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State ” 
was presented June 2Ist, 1800, objecting to 
permission given to Matthew Boulton to export 
machinery which would ruin the hardware 
trade. They were too late, however, and 
Boulton’s arguments that coining establish- 
ments were already operating with new 
machinery in half the countries of Europe won 
the day. 

Part of the agreement with Russia had been 
to train Russians who were later to control the 
Mint. The first batch arrived January 2oth, 
1797. They were lodged near Soho and learned 
their trades in the Boulton and Watt factory. 
On October 14th, 1797, the Ambassador’s 
secretary, James Smirnove, wrote, “ Agreeably 
to the Plan of the Russian Business there are 
four more Russians arrived in London.” These 
may have been four of the six about whom 
Smirnove wrote to Boulton December 8th, 


17975 


1. Mr. Deriabin to be instructed in the minera- 
logical Part necessary for the Mint, working 
mines, carting, melting, essaying metals, to 
prepare flatten or roll the same etc etc & the 
whole process of the coinage. 

2. Messrs Sobakin in the mechanical part of it, 
viz. to erect construct & to conduct the 
machinery. 

3. Mr. Licel in Smith’s business, making dies, 
tempering steel, and to arrange the metallic 
part of the machinery. 

4. Messrs Touganoff & making instruments for 

Grezin the Mint & other kinds 
of work (cutlery, as 
surgeons instruments 
razors etc) 


One can see from this what a valuable training 
could be got by working at Boulton and Watt 
and judge the importance of this to Russian 
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By courtesy of Captain the Lord Herbert, C.V.O. 


COUNT SIMON WORONTSOW, Russian Ambassador, 
resident in England 1785-1832. By Laurence 


technical development. Unfortunately, most 
of these Russians were unsuitable for training. 
The elder Sobakin was too old to learn a new 
trade and in fact died in Birmingham, April 
15th, 1802, and was buried in Handsworth 
Parish Churchyard; another Russian mechanic, 
Katoushkin, was recalled to London for 
severely displeasing Boulton, and Boulton only 
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excepted Deriabin and Liezel from his censure 
of their clumsiness and lack of skill. He was 
not discouraged, however, and urged the 
Russian government to send more good work- 
men to be trained in England. 

The Russian trainee about whom we get 
most information is Deriabin. His interests 
were strongly mineralogical and for this reason 
he became very friendly with James Watt’s son, 
Gregory Watt. That young man went on a 
fossil hunt in Cornwall during the winter of 
1797-8—it was in fact during this expedition 
that Gregory Watt discovered Humphry Davy 
—and his companion on the journey was 
Deriabin. There are a few letters between the 
two dated 1799-1800, when Deriabin was re- 
called to Russia, not apparently knowing for 
certain what his job would be. They exchanged 
mineralogical information, but from Deriabin’s 
end, at least, the correspondence took a more 
practical bent, and not only because he was 
selling Watt’s copying machines on commission 
in St. Petersburg. 

** Soon after my arrival here I was represented 
to his Majesty the Emperor who received me very 
kindly. I am appointed to be Member of our 
Counsil of the mines, and commissionaire (or a 


kind of inspector) of all the Iron, Copper, Silver, 
Gold & lead Works, that belong to the crown... . 


Desa Sapte Fe _ 
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They have Iron furnaces in Siberia which give 
(7568 Pud. or) about 120 tons cast Iron per week. 
The Iron stone is rich about 62 per cent in average. 
That cast Iron is pretented [sic] to be if not better 
at least as good as before . . . J want some informa- 
tions about Gun barrels Manufactory, or in general 
about the manufactory of arms. You will, my dear 
friend, greatly oblige me by answering my ques- 
tions that I propose to give you here 1. how 
many guns can two men make in a day’s work of 
8 or 12 hours. 2. What is the waste of the Iron. 
3. What is the consumption of the coals. 4. how 
many barrels can be ground by one man upon one 
grindstone in a day’s work 5. how many borers 
can one man manage, and how many barrels can 
he bore in one day 6. If there are any Gun lock’s 
maker, I beg you to give me an account of them 
like that above mentioned 7. how much powder 
do they use for trying a gun barrel of a certain 
bore 8. I want a description of making bayonets, 
and besides this be so good as to answer me the 
same questions as above, about the number and 
the proportions of them 9. I should like very 
much to have a sketch of that mould or form, in 
which they stamp the head or the handle of the 
bayonet 10. You will give me a very great pleasure 
by giving me an accurate account of making 
swords and sabres with a description of the 
moulds & patterns for making handles to these 
swords and sabres, and with that of ascertaining 
and marking the centrum gravitatis on the 
sabre.”> 


He rather naively suggests that Gregory Watt 
should not say on whose account he is asking, 


5A. Deriabin (St. Petersburg) to G. Watt, 
December 20th/31st, 1799 (Doldowlod). 


From “ La Vie et les Mceurs en Russie,” by G. K. Loukoms 
View on the River Neva, 1828; Boulton’s Mint was in the Fortress on the left 
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because if he does Deriabin does not think that 
he will succeed. Deriabin is going to visit a 
Russian ordnance factory and says, with amus- 
ing frankness, “ I am sure they will not make 
any use of all those accounts; but that won’t 
be my fault...” ! Nor was he content with 
this barrage of questions on arms manufacture 
—it would be interesting to know what Gregory 
Watt’s replies were—but goes on in another 
letter to ask for detailed information on Watt’s 
steam-engines. 


“A distinct description of a blowing-engine 
like that of Mr Humphries at Marthyr Tidwill in 
Wales, would be of a very great service to me.’’® 


Deriabin says that by direct command of the 
Emperor he is engaged with trials on the cast- 
ing of brass cannon. His assurances that the 
information he asks for is only required for 
academic reasons are quite ludicrous. Without 
access to the archives at Leningrad it is impos- 
sible to tell how valuable this correspondence 
may have been to Russian technological devel- 
opment, but it is certain that in Birmingham 
Deriabin received a training for which he long 
remained grateful. By December 1813 he was 
Chief Director of the Department of the Mints, 
Mines and Salt Works of Russia and wrote to 
the young Matthew Boulton to thank him for 
all he had learnt at Soho. 

During the whole period up to 1806 there 
was a regular flow of Russian noble visitors to 
Soho; Prince Galitzen, who corresponded with 
Franklin on atmospheric electricity, Count 
Worontsow himself and his family in 1800, 
Alexander Sabloukoff, brother to the general, 
Prince Obolensky, M. de Kacheleff, Privy 
Councillor to the Emperor, Prince Bariatinsky, 
the Count and Countess Zamoisky, sister of 
the Russian minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
several others. Earlier, there is a letter, dated 
August 15th, 1786, introducing to Watt Dr. 
Rogerson, the First Physician to the Empress 
of Russia, and on September 30th, 1790, James 
Watt junior wrote to his father asking if he 
might accompany “‘ Baron Demidoff, son of the 
famous ironmaster of that name in Russia,” on 
a mineralogical tour through England. It 
seemed that whenever eminent Russian visitors 


*A. Deriabin (St. Petersburg) to G. Watt, 
May 17th/28th, 1800 (Doldowlod). 





came to England they were sent to Soho, just 
as Catherine II herself had visited Boulton in 
1776. It was appropriate that they should do so, 
for in those workshops grew the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Although Boulton’s plans for establishing 
the Mint in St. Petersburg should in themselves 
have provided an education in how to conduct a 
business along rational lines, the work went 
very slowly because of bureaucratic obstruction. 
That there was no confusion in Boulton’s mind 
can be seen from the memorandum to the 
Russian ambassador in which Boulton says; 


“It is a decided & leading principle with me in 
the arrangement of so great a Manufactory of 
Money 
I. to appropriate an apartment for every distinct 
process or operation & not to mix one thing 
with another 

2. Never to permit the persons who work in one 
apartment to enter or pass through another. 

3. To weigh or tale the pieces in one room & 
pass them through a proper sized hole in the 
Wall forward into another 

4. To arrange the rooms in such order that the 
Metal & the Money shall go forward progres- 
sively from one room to another untill it is 
completely packed & ready to deliver for 
circulation, & never go backward & forward 

' §. That it should proceed as above on the same 

horizontal ground floor & never be carried up 
& down, that being expensive.” 


Unfortunately, the Russian officials were not 
prepared to follow the plans and keep the 
schedules prepared for them by Boulton. The 
English workmen became dissatisfied, as they 
found their pay too little and had no work to 
occupy them, and finally Boulton’s nephew, 
Zachary Walker, was despatched to set things 
going. Still they went wrong. Boulton was not 
allowed even to send his workmen a present of 
English beer, because the Customs regulations 
were against it.’ Even when the Mint was 
finished, it was difficult to get payment. 
Matthew Boulton died in 1809 and the last 
thousand guineas were paid over in I8I0. 
Boulton and Watt lost heavily on the deal, but 
Russia gained a mint, a knowledge of steam 
engines and several trained artificers out of the 
transaction. 


7 Manchester Guardian, June 6th, 1956, Miscellany: 
“ unhappily, Catherine the Great was persuaded to 
impose an import duty [on beer] so heavy as virtually 
to lower an iron curtain between Burton and St. 
Petersburg.” 
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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS (1805-1894), aged about 
seventy-five 


HE SUEZ AFFAIR NATURALLY LENDS 4 
melancholy interest to the first biography 
of the canal’s creator to appear in 

English since Mr. Hugh J. Schonfield’s 
Ferdinand de Lesseps of 1937, and therefore 
also the first to draw on Georges Edgar- 
Bonnet’s definitive Ferdinand de Lesseps le 
diplomate, le créateur de Suez (1951). Mr. 
Charles Beatty’s study! is not, however, merely 
“the book of the crisis,” although it deserves 
the attention of those members of the general 
public who seek enlightenment about the 
background of contemporary history. In 
addition, Mr. Beatty provides an object lesson 
to professional historians on how to tell a story 
which: depends so much on accurate docu- 
mentation without sacrificing narrative excite- 


1 Ferdinand de Lesseps: a biographical study, pp. 
334 (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s.) 
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De Lesseps 
and the 


Suez Canal 


By W. H. CHALONER 


ment. His book is firmly based on the essential 
evidence, and he recaptures the authentic 
atmosphere of nineteenth-century international 
politics and finance. De Lesseps emerges from 
the printed pages as the genius he undoubtedly 
was, the man possessed of a demon. There is 
obviously scope for a psychoanalytic study 
here. Why, for example, did he specialize in 
joining seas and oceans and apparently fail to 
display interest in any other kind of canal ? 
Contrary to the general impression, de 
Lesseps was not an engineer. He came of a 
family of professional French diplomats who 
did well out of the Revolution and Napoleon— 
and not too badly out of the restored Bourbons. 
His father was a personal friend of the great 
Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, and “ he who 
had massacred the Mamelukes, and by sheer 
callousness caused the deaths of thousands of 
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Panorama of the Suez Canal, opened in 1869. Helped by his friendship with the 
Pasha of Egypt, who was indebted to him for “‘ some macaroni and horse-exercise,” 
and by his kinship with the French Empress, de Lesseps secured the Suez concession 
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fellaheen ” wept on hearing of the death of 
Mathieu de Lesseps in 1832. Ferdinand, 
smitten by the peculiar charms of North Africa 
and the Middle East, was posted to the French 
consulate, first at Alexandria and later at Cairo 
(1832-38), where he improved on his father’s 
friendship with the Egyptian ruling house. 
Soon he “ stood closer to the throne than any 
other foreigner,” and was the only person 
permitted to receive Mehemet Ali’s young son 
and heir-designate, Said. Said’s obesity, which 
was considered un-military and therefore un- 
manly, gave much anxiety to his father, who 
therefore laid down for him a rigorous course of 
physical and mental education, combined with 
a lowering diet. The unfortunate young prince 
fell into the habit of taking refuge from this 
regimen in the French consulate, where de 
Lesseps taught him to ride and fence. He also 
supplied him with plenty of his favourite but 
fattening food: “ In later life Ferdinand may 
well have wondered at the ways of providence, 
which put a king in debt of honour to him for 
the sake of some macaroni and horse exercise.” 

Between 1838 and 1853 de Lesseps’s 
fortunes reached their nadir. Despatched in 
1849 as a special envoy to Mazzini’s Roman 
Republic, he performed his mission with 
apparent success, only to have his actions 
repudiated by his superiors in Paris, who were 
carrying out the clericalist policy of the new 
Sphinx in the Tuileries, Prince-President Louis 
Napoleon. De Lesseps thereupon resigned 
from the foreign service and became land- 
agent to his mother-in-law. In 1849 Mehemet 
Ali died, to be succeeded, not by Said his son, 
but by an older grandson, Abbas, who proved 
unsympathetic towards the Westernizing pro- 
jects of his predecessor. As early as July 1852 
de Lesseps had drawn up a long memorandum 
on the subject of the proposed canal and had 
sent a copy in Arabic to Cairo for Abbas. But 
his friend at court replied that it would be a 
waste of time to present it. 

Attempts to pierce the isthmus of Suez can 
be traced back to the Pharaohs, but the modern 
history of the canal can be said to start, like 
many other things, with the French Revolution. 
Acting on instructions from the Directory, 
Bonaparte had started to cut through the 
isthmus as part of a plan “ to assure the free 


and exclusive possession of the Red Sea to the 
French Republic,” but his engineer, J. M. 
Lepére, reported against the project for a 
direct canal, convinced that the level of the 
Red Sea was more than thirty feet higher than 
the Mediterranean, a fallacy with a respectable 
history over the centuries. De Lesseps took up 
the idea in the enthusiasm of his twenties, 
He was familiar with the ideas of the Saint- 
Simoniens on the subject, and seems to have 
met their leader, Prosper Enfantin, and his 
party during their tour of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Enfantin had written: 


*“ C’est 4 nous de faire, 
Entre l’antique Egypte et la vieille Judée, 
Une des deux nouvelles routes d’ Europe 
Vers I’Inde et la Chine, 
Plus tard nous per¢erons aussi |’autre 
A Panama... 
Suez 
Est le centre de notre travail, 
La nous ferons l’acte 
Que le monde attend 
Pour confesser que nous sommes 


Males...” 

Official Britain, mindful of Napoleonic 
designs on Egypt and India, had supported 
alternative, less costly and less grandiose 
measures to reduce the travel barrier presented 
by the isthmus. Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn, 
R.N., had developed the overland route for 
mails and passengers from Alexandria to Suez 
in the late 1830s, and de Lesseps later paid this 
transport pioneer a glowing tribute. In 1854 
a railway from Alexandria to Cairo had been 
completed under the aegis of Robert Stephen- 
son as the first section of a through line to Suez. 

Then the time and the man met. From 1853 
onwards de Lesseps’s luck turned, and he 
became the only person capable of carrying 
through the project. In 1853 Napoleon III 
took as his Empress Eugénie de Montijo, who 
happened to be Ferdinand’s cousin, and sup- 
port of a kind from the Tuileries was therefore 
assured. In 1854 Abbas died, to be succeeded 
as Pasha of Egypt by Said, de Lesseps’s bosom 
friend. Within a few months Said granted him 
the concession which de Lesseps asked for on 
the spur of the moment and without which 
the canal could not be built. No engineer 
himself, this ex-diplomat proved able to 
recruit and hold the services of able technicians 
to carry out his grandiose conceptions. 
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The construction of the Suez Canal. 








De Lesseps’s plans 


took fifteen years to realize 


It is true that the British Government 
hardened its heart and proved more hostile 
than ever, but the commercial classes of Britain, 
and especially those of Lancashire, were soon 
made aware of the canal’s economic possibili- 
ties, thanks to de Lesseps’s personal propaganda 
during a whirlwind campaign in 1857; Glad- 
Stone, too, was sympathetic. Palmerston, 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the Foreign Office, the 
railway engineers—official Britain—do not 
come well out of the episode. Sir Frederick 
Bruce gave the essence of the British view 
when he wrote: 


“For both commercial and military purposes 
we are nearer to India than any European nation 
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except Spain and Portugal, which are nothing. 
When the canal is open, all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea will be nearer 
India than we are. The first proposer of the 
canal was Bonaparte, for the purpose of injuring 
England. At present India is unattackable. It 
will no longer be so when Bombay is only 4,600 
miles from Marseilles; and although we shall be 
able to send troops through the canal, our present 
position of perfect safety is far better than the 
amplest means of defence.” 


As usual, Napoleon III was torn between 


contradictory policies—a desire for the glory 


which the successful sponsoring of the canal 
would bring and a desire to remain on friendly 
terms with Britain. In the end the canal had 
to be started surreptitiously, while tortuous 











intrigues and tedious negotiations went on for 
nearly fifteen years in London, Paris, Con- 
stantinople and Cairo before Eugénie could 
officially declare the great ditch open for the 
maritime traffic of all nations (1869). The 
obstacles overcome would have crushed anyone 
who did not possess de Lesseps’s immense 
virility and faith. 

Although the public in general regarded de 
Lesseps as a French agent, his scheme was 
from the first conceived in that broad spirit of 
internationalism characteristic of the mid- 
nineteenth century. When subscription lists 
for the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Mari- 
time de Suez were opened in 1858 substantial 
blocks of shares were reserved for nationals of 
countries whose governments had proved 
either hostile or lukewarm—<Austria, Great 
Britain, Russia and the U.S.A. But, as de 
Lesseps ruefully admitted in 1858: 


My last letters from England warn me that in 
the matter of funds Great Britain will completely 
default on us. The words of Lord Palmerston 
and of the engineer Stephenson in Parliament 
have produced their effect. But since we shall 
march on in spite of the policy of our dear allies, 
I shall not be put out when I succeed without 
their financial help and in spite of their hostility. 
It will serve to put down a little their insular 
presumption. 


Once opened, the canal was not an im- 
mediate financial success. At the annual 
general meeting of 1872 de Lesseps stated that 
it was “ pure chance” that the company was 
not in liquidation. Only the intervention of an 
“ angel,” M. Lebaudy, with his seven million 
francs, had saved it. The actual traffic in 1873 
amounted to less than half the original estimate 
of three million tons, but from that year there 
was no longer any doubt as to the eventual 
profitability of the concern. The British 
Government accepted the fait accompli, but 
now wanted lower tolls and better facilities, 
even going as far in 1874 as to prod the 
Egyptians into sending 10,000 soldiers into the 
isthmus and taking over the administration of 
the canal for a time in order to secure the ful- 
filment of British demands. Then in 1875 the 
British Government’s opportunity came. 
Ismail, successor to Said, could no longer meet 


the interest on his debts and wished to dispose 
of his large block of Suez Canal shares, 
Disraeli’s dramatic acquisition of them for 
Queen Victoria at the bargain price of 
£4,000,000 is one of those historical events 
which fire the imagination of successive 
generations. Yet, as Mr. Beatty notes: 


... the fact remains that what England was now 
so delighted to purchase had been on offer from 
the very inception of the canal scheme, to be 
repeatedly and discourteously refused. Never 
more feminine, Britannia had a sudden craving 
for an article which had been in the world’s shop 
window for years—since 1854; but had never 
seemed likely to suit her, and now she wanted 
no one else to have it. 


The Suez Canal is a symbol of that Western 
technical and economic supremacy in the world 
which has lasted from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth century. And in the twentieth 
century it may seem anachronistic that a private 
company should own an installation of such 
importance to international trade and to the 
interests of the Great Powers. Under modern 
conditions, however, the control can scarcely 
be left in the hands of the unstable power 
which happens to be astride a main artery of 
the life of the world. In the words of the 
Marquis de Vogiié, chairman of the company, 
at the annual general meeting of 1947, the 
canal undertaking “ is at the same time Egyptian 
and universal—Egyptian by its territorial 
status and universal by the position it occupies 
in the world.” 

De Lesseps’s first success generated bitter 
failure in the second half of his career as a self- 
appointed piercer of isthmuses. Writing of the 
education of Ferdinand and his elder brother 
at the Collége Henri IV, Mr. Beatty remarks: 
¥ . whether or not they learned much, at 
least they met the right kind of people.” While 
he remained a visionary struggling to create the 
canal in face of the opposition of the greatest 
Great Power, de Lesseps continued to meet the 
right kind of people. When he went on in 
triumph to the sordid fiasco of Panama he met 
the wrong kind of people. And it is not gener- 
ally appreciated how close he came to success 
even there, in spite of the mosquitoes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BREST-LITOVSK 
SIR, 

Mr. Bailey’s article on Brest-Litovsk in your 
August issue, referring to Trotsky’s attitude during 
the discussions in the Central Committee of the 
Bolshevik Party and its supposed misrepresentation 
by official Soviet publications since 1928, seems to 
confuse four different meetings of the Central 
Committee. 

On February 17th, 1918, Trotsky first voted 
against an immediate offer to Germany of new 
negotiations—on which he succeeded in defeating 
Lenin by 6 votes to 5—and then, as Mr. Bailey says, 
joined Lenin in carrying a resolution to conclude 
peace, “if a German advance becomes a fact, and 
there is no revolutionary wave in Germany and 
Austria.” 

But Mr. Bailey is in error in thinking that this was 
a crucial point in the controversy. For when the 
Germans actually began the advance next morning, 
and Lenin again, at an immediate meeting of the 
Central Committee, put the question of offering 
peace, Trotsky opposed him—on the grounds that 
the German offensive might “ evoke a serious 
explosion in Germany ”—and Lenin was once more 
defeated, by 7 votes to 6 (Protocols of the Central 
Committee of the RSDRP, August 1917-February 
1918, Moscow, 1929, pp. 231-2). 

The same evening, when new information 
showed the Germans advancing with disastrous ease, 
there was a further meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee. This time Trotsky voted with Lenin for a 
resolution to approach the German Government at 
once for an immediate peace: the resolution was 
carried by 7 to § (ibid., p. 238). 

Neither was this, however, the “ crucial” 
decision, so far as Trotsky was concerned. For 
when the German terms were received on the 22nd, 
and the Central Committee met (the following day) 
to consider them, Trotsky still argued against Lenin 
—but (in view of Lenin’s well-known ultimatum, 
that he would resign if his resolution—“ to accept 
the German terms at once ”’—were not adopted) 
said he would not vote against the resolution. The 
latter was then carried by 7 to 4, with 4 abstentions 
including Trotsky. 

This was the really crucial vote, since it was the 
only one which meant accepting the German terms 
instead of talking about them. 

_ It is this abstention that official Soviet publica- 
tions have quite correctly attributed to Trotsky— 
and not only since 1928, as Mr. Bailey seems to 
suppose. A full account of the discussions over the 
Brest negotiations was printed as an appendix to 
vol. XV (pp. 619-636) of the first edition of Lenin’s 
collected works, in 1922—and it contains all the votes 
mentioned above, including Trotsky’s abstention 
on February 23rd. 

Mr. Bailey is, of course, entitled to regard the 
outcome of Brest-Litovsk as a victory for Trotsky. 
But the effect of postponing acceptance of the 
German terms from January 21st to February 23rd 
was that (in addition to the territories claimed by 
the Germans in January) Finland, the Estonian 
mainland and Eastern Latvia also passed under the 
control of counter-revolution for more than twenty 
years. This was hardly a victory for the Government 


which Trotsky was representing at Brest-Litovsk: 
although it made the best of a bad situation. 
Yours, etc., 
ANDREW ROTHSTEIN, 
London, N.6. 


[By the phrase “ under the control of counter- 
revolution,” Mr. Rothstein presumably means 
independence, which a truncated Finland still 
enjoys. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania also 
maintained an independent existence until the 
Russian annexations of 1939.—Ebs.] 


sir, THE IRISH- QUESTION 


It seems rather late in the day to defend with Mr. 
Newton the policy of Asquith on Ireland. Carson 
and the I.R.B. are not quite so easily dismissed as 
“lunatics.” They represented the two opposing 
traditional positions of complete union in terms of 
the 1800 arrangement and of complete nationality. 
The failure of the Asquith position, as that of 
Redmond and of the Irish Parliamentary Party, was 
the refusal to realize that they were facing not a 
mere question of subordinate legislatures but a 
demand for the expression of a full nationality. 
Since the days of Thomas Davis and the Nation, 
the cultural conception of “ Ireland, a nation once 
again ” was one which dominated the more definite 
nationalists. Nationality, with its background of 
Gaelic culture, could only suggest individual 
independence in the fullest sense. Carson under- 
stood this point and stood out for full unity with 
Westminster. The Asquith policy was a foreshadow- 
ing of Southern Ireland in the later days of Cosgrave 
when even Carson was driven to admit that he would 
have preferred a republic! In point of fact, despite 
Mr. Newton’s sneer, it has been the spirit inherited 
from the I.R.B. which has triumphed in the end and 
has brought into being the present Republic of 
Eire. Mr. Newton himself admits that Asquith was 
not always sound in his analysis of the situation. 
It was just this lack of soundness which made him 
overlook the fact that the Irish question was em- 
bedded in the whole background of a national 
culture and all that springs from it. He assumed 
that it could be reduced to terms of governmental 
adjustment and failed hopelessly in his efforts for 
its solution just as, within a year or so, John Redmond 
was to fail and was to see the old reforming Parlia- 
mentary Party collapse before the onslaughts of the 
truly nationalistic Sinn Fein. 

Perhaps one may be permitted to add the opinion 
that the true realist of the period was James Connolly, 
and that the issues which he foreshadowed in his 
essay, Labour in Ireland, are the issues which now 
face an Ireland whose problems are further com- 
plicated by partition and by the presence of the 
Stormont Government, results which the logically 
unionist Carson never wished to see. Carson’s 
viewpoint may have been impracticable and reac- 
tionary; it certainly was so, but it cannot be dis- 
missed as “‘ lunacy.” It was the logical outlook and 
viewpoint of the consistent unionist in the Ulster 
sense of the term. 

Yours, etc., 
(Revd.) F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
London, W.8. 


Correspondence continued on page 695 
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Piety at home during the sixteenth century, from John Day’s psalm-book, 1563 


By DERYCK ABEL 


URING SEVENTEEN YEARS, THE history of 
the life of Archbishop Parker was the 
history of a Church and a nation. The 
son of a “‘ calenderer of stuffs,”” Matthew Parker 
became the foremost spokesman and architect 
of the Elizabethan religious settlement and, 
with his sovereign and with his successors, 
Grindal and Whitgift, founder of a distinctive 
Anglicanism, alike remote from the extremes of 
papacy and presbytery, Rome and Geneva. 
That the task was largely thrust upon Parker 
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was England’s gain. Conciliatory in temper, 
with a high sense of mission, just, but a stern 
polemicist, ‘‘a man of stomach,” he was the 
stronger because he usually disdained the resort 
to coercion. Possessed, as he himself said, of a 
“ natural vitiosity ” of “‘ overmuch shamefaced- 
ness,” he resented pomp and circumstance and 
applauded rite and ceremony. Parker loved 
patristics and was a first-class Anglo-Saxon 
scholar. He rendered into Saxon letters the 
Latin text of Asser’s Alfred the Great, and 




















































actively stimulated the production of a Saxon 
lexicon. It was thanks to Parker that the earlier 
editions of the chronicles of Gildas, Aélfric and 
Matthew Paris have survived. He derived 
much of his inspiration from St. Dunstan and 
the pre-Conquest church—a comment that 
has been applied, with rather less justification, 
to Whitgift. Following Gildas, he was diligent 
in ascribing, as did the Queen in one of her 
early brushes with the Marian bishops, the 
conversion of the English to St. Joseph ‘of 
Arimathea rather than to Gregory the Great 
and St. Augustine of Canterbury. (After all, 
Gregory was a Pope.) The oppositions liked 
his antiquarian researches little and his deduc- 
tions even less. “‘ That that most holy and godly 
discipline which was commonly used in the 
primitive Church might be called home again ” 
was ever Parker’s ambition and his goal. He, 
and Archbishop Grindal too, could have taken 
his text from Isaiah: “‘ Look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn and to the hole of the pit 
whence ye are digged.” 

Born at Norwich in 1504, and going up, at 
his mother’s expense, to Corpus Christi, Cam- 
bridge, he successively became Bachelor of 
Arts, priest, Fellow, a moderate ally of Bishop 
Latimer and the Cambridge Lutheran 
Reformers, chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn in 
1535, Dean of the College of St. John the 
Baptist at Stoke-by-Clare in Suffolk, and a 
Bachelor of Divinity in the same year, and 
chaplain to King Henry VIII in 1537. The 
passing of eight more years saw him ensconced 
as Master of his College and University Vice- 
Chancellor. His zealous care for his old uni- 
versity and college was to be paralleled only by 
such benefactions as his reconstruction of the 
Great Hall at Canterbury, his foundation of the 
Grammar School at Rochdale and by a suc- 
cessor’s endowment of the famous Whitgift 
School at Croydon. A college performance of 
Pammachus, ribaldly designed, so it was con- 
tended, to bring Roman ceremonial into dis- 
repute, provoked an enquiry by Bishop 
Gardiner and, with it, the threatened spoliation 
of Parker’s beloved college. Parker rode the 
storm. 

It was in 1547 that he and a fellow East- 
Anglian, Margaret Harlestone, resolved to 
marry. She was twenty-eight, he forty-three. 


They had waited seven years. In the words of 
Strype’s Parker: 


** She proved an excellent wife, as well as an 
excellent woman, very obedient, indulgent and 
observant of her husband; and her behaviour 
such as it became much taken notice of; and 
Bishop Ridley is reported to have asked if Mrs. 
Parker had a sister, as though he should have 
been willing to have married, if he could have 
found her fellow. . . . Dr. Sandys, soon after 
Bishop of London, calls her for her gravity, 
chastity, discretion and _ piety, Parker’s 
Abbess...” 


Fifteen years later, but without his name, for 
it was a dangerous proposition to advance in 
the face of the Queen’s known antipathy, he 
was to publish a book sonorously entitled: 


A Defence of Priests’ Marriages, established 
by the Imperial Laws of the Realm of England: 
against a Civilian naming himself Thomas Martin, 
Doctor of the Civil Laws, going about to disprove 
the said Marriages lawful by the Eternal Word of 
God, and by the High Court of Parliament: only 
forbid by Foreign Laws, and Canons of the Pope, 
coloured with a Visour of the Church: Which 
Laws and Canons were extinguished by the 
Parliament, and so abrogated by the Convocation 
in their Synod by their Subscriptions. 


Sympathetic as he had been towards the 
fortnight’s ascendancy of Lady Jane Grey, 
Parker cultivated obscurity during the Marian 
persecution. He kept closely to his studies. He 
changed his residence. The future Archbishop 
might well have anticipated Abbé Siéyés’ 
rejoinder to the questioner who asked what he 
had done during the French Revolution. He, 
too, lived. So did Grindal, who fled to 
Strasbourg. 

Then came Elizabeth’s accession. Parker’s 
first reaction in 1558 to an intimation from 
Bacon and Cecil that he was destined for the 
vacant see of Canterbury—a genuine refusal— 
was the product of a deep intuitive reluctance, 
for he differed from Queen Elizabeth on at least 
three issues—clerical marriage, royal acquisi- 
tion of the manors of vacant benefices, and 
lighted candles in the private chapel. His 
humanitarianism recoiled from what might 
happen to the Marian episcopal opposition. 
His humane treatment of deprived recusant 
bishops like Cuthbert Tunstal was later to 
become a by-word. Succumbing, none the less, 
to the sustained pressure of many months, 
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Commissioners 


GRINDAL (1519-1583): in conflict with the Queen over 
the question of “ prophesyings”’ and suspended from 


his arch-tepiscopate. Portrait at Lambeth 


Parker wistfully observed that “if he had not 
been so much bound to the mother, he would 
not so soon have granted to serve the daughter.” 
Three of the bishops originally selected to con- 
secrate the Primate-designate, Tunstal, Browne 
and Poole, flatly declined. “Three others, 
Barlow, who had resigned Bath and Wells under 
Mary, and whose own ordination was sub- 
sequently challenged by the opposition, Scory 
and Coverdale, as well as Hodgkins, Suffragan 
of Bedford, concurred in the royal will. The 
consecration took place in Lambeth Chapel on 
December 17th, 1559. “‘ It must have been a 
curious and suggestive ceremony,” observes 
Gilbert Child in Church and State under the 
Tudors, “‘ with most of the ancient pomp 
omitted, and with grim old Bishop Coverdale, 
even on such an occasion, stiffly rejecting the 
ordinary episcopal vestments, and habited 
only in a long woollen gown, reaching down to 
his ankles; and the Suffragan of Bedford 


apparently endeavouring to face both ways by 
apparelling himself like Scory in the earlier 

part of the ceremony, and like Coverdale in the 

later.” Marian Church leaders denounced the 

consecration as invalid. Parker fittingly rejoined 

with an aide-mémoire on the ceremonial detail. 

First, the royal mandate had been read; 

secondly, he had taken the required oaths; 

thirdly, the presiding bishop had proceeded 

with the Litany and with the service by form 

of the book prescribed by Parliament; fourthly, 

the required laying-on of hands had been per- 

formed by all four bishops; fifthly, he had 

taken the sacrament; and sixthly, witnesses 

included two more bishops and Grindal, 
Bishop-elect of London. It was a powerfully 

argued case. It was also an inauspicious open- 
ing to a great Primacy, a Primacy sometimes 
radical and revolutionary both in purport and 
result, but more usually dedicated, as were the 
Primacies of Grindal and Whitgift, to tasks of 
consolidation. 

The legislative acts of the early months of 
Elizabeth’s reign, together with those of 
Parker’s archiepiscopate, can be summarized 
in five main categories—the Act of Supremacy, 
the reform of the Liturgy, the Act of Uniformity 
(supplemented, as it was, by fifty-three Injunc- 
tions), the provision for the Crown’s ecclesias- 
tical revenue, and the renewal of the episcopate. 
They form, too, with little qualification, the 
bedrock of the subsequent Primacies of Grindal 
and Whitgift. The Act of Supremacy had 
become law in April 1559. It restored the 
Crown’s ancient jurisdiction over the state 
ecclesiastical. It empowered the Queen, hence- 
forth designated Supreme “ Head,” to give 
Commission by letters patent “ to visit, reform, 
redress, order, correct and amend all such 
orders, heresies, schisms, abuses and offences 
. . . Which by any manner of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion can be lawfully reformed, ordered or 
amended.” It restored, too, the historic pro- 
cedure of nominating bishops by congé d’élire 
instead of letters patent. The Prayer Book of 
1559, a revision mainly (though not exclusively) 
based on the Prayer Book of 1552, promulgated 
the reform of the Liturgy. More specifically, 
two essential clauses in the administration of 
Holy Communion were amalgamated. Whereas 
the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI ordained 

























that the officiating clergyman should say whilst 
giving the Bread: 
“Take and eat this, in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on Him in thy heart 
by faith with thanksgiving,” 
And, again, whilst giving the Cup: 


* Drink this in remembrance that Christ’s 
blood was shed for thee and be thankful,” 


the new Elizabethan Prayer Book amended the 
form thus: 

“The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was given for thee, preserve thy body and soul 
unto everlasting life. Take and eat this in remem- 
brance that Christ died for thee, and feed on Him 
in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving ”’; 

“ The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was shed for thee, preserve thy body and soul 
unto everlasting life. Drink this in remembrance 
that Christ’s blood was shed for thee and be 
thankful.” 


An additional Oranaments rubric prescribed 
the Edwardian vestments and the Church 
ornaments of 1549. “ The last book of ser- 
vice is gone through with a proviso to retain 
the ornaments which were used in the first and 
second year of King Edward,” wrote Sandys to 
Parker; “‘ Our gloss upon this text is that we 
shall not be forced to use them, but that others 
in the meantime shall not convey them away, 
but that they may remain for the Queen.” 

Like the Act of Supremacy, the Act of 
Uniformity of April 1559 formed an integral 
component of the new fabric. Carried by a 
majority of three in the House of Lords, it 
enforced the use of the Reformed Prayer Book. 
It defined the terms of the settlement and im- 
posed a one-shilling penalty for every Church 
truancy. The new dispensation was reinforced 
by the Crown’s acquisition of the revenues of 
Queen Mary’s religious foundations and the 
manors of vacant sees—a permanent running 
sore with each of the Elizabethan Primates in 
turn. The next measure was the resuscitation 
of a denuded and decimated episcopate. Of 
some 9,000 clergy, a small minority (189) had 
resigned. But only one bishop, Oglethorpe of 
Carlisle, had consented to officiate at the 
Coronation of Elizabeth I. (He had done so in 
his own mitre and the borrowed vestments of 
the notorious Bonner, who was to be detained 
in the Marshalsea until his death in 1569.) 
Again, only one bishop, Kitchen of. Llandaff, 
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PARKER (1504-1575): for seventeen years, the history 
of his life was “ the history of a church and a nation.” 
Portrait at Lambeth 


subscribed to the new Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity. Fourteen bishops refused to sub- 
scribe. The Genevan exiles, imbued with 
Calvinism, had returned fulminating against 
“the relics of the Amorites.” They were, 
moreover, virtually in command of the First 
Elizabethan Parliament. Had they had their 
way, the sees might have been vacant still 
longer. But Parker and the Queen willed other- 
wise, and prevailed. Sixteen new bishops were 
consecrated within two years, besides Scory, 
upon whom the see of Hereford was now con- 
ferred, and Barlow, who was likewise settled 
into his new see of Chichester. 

Parker threw himself into the work of 
definition and interpretation alike in doctrine, 
church government, and ritual. In rapid suc- 
cession followed the Eleven Articles in 1560, 
the Thirty-Nine Articles in 1563, reduced from 
the Forty-two of Edward VI, the Completed 
Homilies in 1563, and the Bishops’ Bivle in 











1563-1568, a project of Richard Cox, Bishop 
of Ely, which the Archbishop personally super- 
vised and edited. It was a proud and formid- 
able record of achievement. But in government 
as such, where the Primate was much ham- 
pered by dual control, it was not until the age 
of Whitgift, a decade after Parker’s death, that 
the Ecclesiastical Commission secured per- 
manent status. Nor would the Parliamentarians 
of 1571-72, jealous of common law and statute, 
sanction a reformed canon law. 

Again, Parker’s attempted compromise in 
the Vestiarian controversy met defeat. Bishop 
Jewell of Salisbury was to write in one of his 
famous Zurich letters: “The contest... 
respecting the linen surplice is not yet at rest. 
The matter still somewhat disturbs weak minds ; 
and I wish that all, even the slightest, vestiges 
of Popery might be removed from our Churches 
and above all from our minds. But the Queen, 
at this time, is unable to endure the least altera- 
tion in matters of religion.” Elizabeth, no mean 
theologian, preferred the medieval vestments of 
the 1549 Liturgy. The Puritans sought the 
maximum of simplicity. Parker, in the Adver- 
tisements of 1565, issued and enforced on 


archiepiscopal authority but without royal 
imprimatur, might declare for the cope, sur- 
plice and square cap. The Queen remained 
aloof and left her Primate to sustain the brunt 
of the heavy Puritan attack—an attack strongly 
mounted, to his own chagrin, by the younger 
Masters of Arts of his own College and Uni- 


versity. ‘ These precise folk,’ Parker wrote 
to the Queen, “ would offer their goods and 
bodies to prison rather than they should relent.” 
Yet, despite his irascibility over the “ irritable 
precisians ” and his dismissal of adverse com- 
ment as “ mere quarrels of envie against their 
rulers,” we find him in 1575 tartly asking 
Burghley, “ Does your Lordship think that I 
care either for cap, tippet, surplice, or wafer- 
- bread, or any such ? ”—which question Profes- 
sor Sir John Neale has interpreted as an 
exposure of the radical within. For Parker 
might well have sympathized with an observa- 
tion of the Clown to the Countess in All’s Well 
That Ends Well: “ Though honesty be no 
Puritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will wear the 
surplice of humility over the black gown of a 
big heart.” 


The famous altercation with the great liber- 
tarian, Peter Wentworth, touched on a facet of 
a kindred controversy. Depicting, in a speech 
of 1576, the experience of a parliamentary 
deputation to the Primate, Wentworth reported 
that Parker had asked: “‘ Why did we put out 
of the book the Articles for the Homilies, con- 
secrating of bishops and such like ? ” 

Peter Wentworth: “* Surely, Sir, because we were 
so occupied in other matters that we had no 
time to examine them, how they agreed with 
the word of God.” 

Matthew Parker: “ What! Surely you mistook 
the matter. You will refer yourselves wholly to 
us therein.” 

Peter Wentworth: “‘ No, by the faith I bear to 
God ! We will pass nothing before we under- 
stand what it is, for that were to make you 


Popes. Make you Popes who list, for we will 
make you none.” 


The late evening of Parker’s life was sad 
and forlorn, although he could at times com- 
mand even the Queen’s support in the Council 
against Leicester, the patron of the “ pre- 
cisians.” Dying in May 1575, with a lamenta- 
tion that Puritan notions of governance would 
“undo the Queen,” Matthew Parker was 
buried at Lambeth in his private chapel. “ As 
the Jewish Nehemiah built the walls of Jeru- 
salem in so much opposition,” says his bio- 
grapher, depicting, in a burst of rhetoric, the 
scope of his achievement, “‘ and thereby got 
himself such everlasting fame for his good deeds 
to the state of Jerusalem, of whom Josephus 
writes: ‘ He left the walls of our Jerusalem his 
eternal monument: ’ so the walls of our Jeru- 
salem shall be Archbishop Parker’s eternal 
monument; partly for building them up; 
chiefly for preserving them, being built, from 
being thrown down again.” Parker’s new 
ecclesiastical commonwealth, based upon the 
Elizabethan settlement, substantially on the 
laws of his own devising, has lasted four 
centuries. Its very durability is tribute to his 
quality. 

Edmund Grindal, who now ascended the 
archiepiscopal throne, was of the stuff of 
martyrs. Fuller has written of his “‘ dangerous 
indulgence to offenders.” A biographer has 
dismissed him as “too infirm of purpose and 
not sufficiently sure of his own position to hold 
any clear principles for building up the shat- 
tered fabric of the Church.” That is not so. 
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The Whitgift Hospital, Croydon; founded by the Archbishop. 
The wooden additions are modern 


That Grindal had “ clear principles ” is proven 
by his one major treatise, presented to Foxe, 
A Fruitful Dialogue between Custom and Verity 
declaring these words of Christ: This is My Body 
—a pamphlet which pronounced against tran- 
substantiation. Moreover, the terms of his his- 
toric letter to the Queen on prophesyings and 
exercises (to which we shall return) emphatic- 
ally acquit him of “ infirmity of purpose.” 
Camden’s estimate is just: “‘ He was a religious 


and grave man, that flourished in great grace 
with the Queen, until by the cunning artifices 
of his adversaries he quite lost her favour; as if 
he had leaned to conventicles of turbulent and 
hot-spirited Ministers, and their prophecies, 
as they called them; but, in truth, because he 
had condemned the unlawful marriage of one 
Julio, the Italian physician, with another man’s 
wife, while Leicester in vain opposed his 
proceedings therein.” 
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WHITGIFT (1530-1604): he hankered for a reconciliation 

with Puritanism, but launched a fierce attack on 

Puritan pamphleteers. Portrait in the Whitgift 
Hospital, Croydon 


Born in or around 1519, a farmer’s son from 
Cumberland, “ the ignorantest part in religion, 
and most oppressed of covetous landlords of 
any one part of this realm,” Grindal graduated 
at Magdalene and became a Fellow in 1538 
and a Proctor in 1548. Bishop Ridley en- 
couraged his appetite for dialectic. During a 
visitation of the commissioners in 1549, 
Grindal, already a royal chaplain, was selected 
as one of the disputants on the Protestant side 
in a formal altercation where the commissior.ers 
employed the old scholastic methods to advance 
the reformed theology. Ridley was to avail 
himself of Grindal’s services a little too 
frequently. On the accession of Mary I, the 
latter deemed it politic to settle at Strasbourg. 
He returned home in January 1559 and forth- 


with became a commissioner for the revision 
of the liturgy and Master of Pembroke. The 
Genevan exiles had seized the leadership in the 
1559 Parliament and with them Grindal’s 
relations were always cordial. In December 
1559, Grindal was enthroned at St. Paul’s as 
Bishop of London. His anxiety over vestments 
and tithes almost induced him to refuse epis- 
copal preferment. Although Peter Martyr 
persuaded him not to decline on such slender 
grounds, these perplexities haunted him all his 
life. He devoted himself during the next few 
years to the care of the diocese, the reconstruc- 
tion of St. Paul’s and to a revision of the 
Articles of Religion. Grindal, much to Parker’s 
annoyance, was pro-Puritan in the most Puritan 
of dioceses. He much preferred “ rooting up 
Romish superstitions ” to suppressing Puritan 
objections to the surplice—objections which he 
himself shared. It was for this very reason that, 
in 1570, Parker pressed for Grindal’s transla- 
tion to the see of York. However, five years 
later, the course of foreign politics demanded 
a pro-Puritan trend and Cecil urged the Queen 
to confer upon Grindal the mantle of Parker. 

The significance of Grindal’s archiepiscopate 
turns almost exclusively upon his austere and 
courageous approach to the vexed question of 
prophesyings—clerical meetings for the exposi- 
tion of scripture. The Queen had demanded 
the outright suppression of prophesyings and 
the discouragement of preaching. Grindal 
responded with a palliative compromise, allow- 
ing meetings, but subjecting them to episcopal 
licence and archidiaconal blessing. The Arch- 
bishop now committed himself to battle against 
the full weight of the Tudor despotism. He 
was badly mauled. His celebrated letter to the 
Queen (December 20th, 1576) spoke the 
language of liberty and enunciated a doctrine 
akin to that of Peter Wentworth. We must 
content ourselves with four eloquent sentences 
which exemplify a judicious approach, a 
personal charm and a quiet pertinacity and 
resolution: 


“ Bear with me, I beseech you, Madam, if I 
choose rather to offend your earthly majesty than 
to offend the heavenly majesty of God . 

In “ questions of the laws of your realm you 
do not decide the same in your Court, but send 
them to your judges to be determined...” 

“It is the anti-christian voice of the Pope, 
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Sic volo, sic jubeo: stet pro ratione voluntas: ‘ As 
I wish so I command; take my will for reason’ 
”> 


“Remember, Madam, that you are a mortal 
creature . . .; and although you are a mighty 
Prince, yet remember that He which dwelleth in 
Heaven is mightier.” 


Tudors were unaccustomed to such tones. 
They were unwont to find their preference for 
homily-reading to preachine and prophesying 
dismissed as at best a pis aller. The tone proved 
less wholesome for the Primate than for the 
Sovereign. Elizabeth ordered the suspension 
of the Archbishop for six months and the out- 
right suppression of prophesyings. Grindal, at 
Cecil’s behest, returned a submissive answer, 
but with no thought of compromise. Seques- 
tratiog followed, although the Archbishop con- 
tinued to exercise his spiritual functions. For 
five years and more, the Queen remained 
obdurate. It was not until 1582, in his growing 
blindness, that Grindal was restored to his 
dignities. His death at Croydon in July 1583 
closed a story which did great honour to the 
prelate and little to the monarch. But in the 
eyes of his contemporaries he had done nothing 
to advance the prestige of the archiepiscopal 
office. 

John Whitgift was of a different species. 
“ A narrow-minded and tyrannical priest who 
gained power by servility and adulation and 
employed it in persecuting both those who 
agreed with Calvin about Church government 
and those who differed from Calvin touching 
the doctrine of reprobation.” Such was the 
verdict of Macaulay, the faithful custodian of 
civil liberties and the rule of law. Burghley’s 
views did something to confirm Macaulay’s 
judgment, for in 1584 Burghley was to criticize 
Whitgift’s twenty-four “ interrogatories” as 
“rather a device to seek for offenders than to 
reform any.” More than once Burghley con- 
demned new archiepiscopal techniques as too 
much savouring of the “ Popish inquisition.” 
Others more spiritual than either of these 
dignitaries have taken a contrary view. “A 
man of reverend and sacred memory,” opined 
Sir Henry Wotton, “and of the primitive 
temper as when the Church did flourish in 
highest example of virtue.” “Prudent and 
affable,” pronounced Izaak Walton, “ gentle 
by nature.” And again, Fuller: “ one of the 
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worthiest men that the Church of England did 
enjoy.” 

Born in Grimsby in Lincolnshire in 1530, 
Whitgift was educated at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and Pembroke Hall, graduated in 
1553, gained a Peterhouse Fellowship two years 
later, and was admitted in 1560 to holy orders. 
A brilliant sermon on the text, “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ ”—as dis- 
tinguished in diction as in dogma and doctrine 
—initiated the ever-quickening process where- 
by, in Sir Sidney Lee’s half-humorous words, 
“‘ academic preferment flowed steadily towards 
him.” Professor of Divinity in 1563, and 
Master of Trinity and Regius Professor four 
years later, he was to be acclaimed with heavy 
Tudor humour by the Queen as her “ white 
gift.” When a young man, he shared Puritan 
antipathies to the surplice and its use, but, as 
the years passed, he willingly allowed himself 
to become reconciled. Throughout fifty years, 
however, he was consistently Calvinist in 
doctrine and anti-Calvinist in ecclesiastical 
government. 

When, in 1570, Whitgift, as Vice-Chancellor, 
deprived the Puritan Cartwright of his profes- 
sorial chair and his fellowship, he took his 
first stride towards the archiepiscopal throne. 
Cartwright hit back, first with his Admonition 
to Parliament—rightly designated by Sir John 
Neale (Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 1559- 
1581) “one of the most important tracts, 
perhaps the most important, in the history of 
English Puritanism ”—and next with a vastly 
inferior pamphlet entitled A View of Popish 
Abuses yet remaining in the English Church for 
which godly Ministers have refused to subscribe. 
Meantime the Bishop of London petulantly 
complained that the conventiclers were 
“‘ esteemed as gods.” “ The people resort to 
them as in Popery they were wont to run on 
pilgrimage.” Whitgift responded to Cartwright 
with a blistering Answer to a Certain Libel. 


“I do charge all men before God and his 
angels,” proclaimed the Vice-Chancellor, “as 
they will answer at the day of judgment, that 
under the pretext of zeal they seek not to spoil 
the Church; under the colour of perfection they 
work not confusion; under the cloak of simplicity, 
they cover not pride, ambition, vainglory, arrog- 
ancy; under the outward show of godliness they 
nourish not contempt of magistrates, popularity, 








anabaptistry, and sundry other pernicious and 
pestilent errors.” 


He had sounded the tocsin against the Puritan 
pamphleteer. “This surely, being well- 
considered,” he averred, “‘ will appear not only 
a confused platform, without any sound warrant 
of God’s word, but also a fantastical device, 
tending to the overthrow of learning, religion, 
yea the whole state of the government of the 
Commonwealth.” But, unknown to the con- 
troversialists, the high-water mark of Eliza- 
bethan Puritanism had passed. Meanwhile, 
Whitgift had been elevated to the Deanery of 
Lincoln in 1571 and enthroned as Bishop of 
Worcester in 1577. On July 6th, 1583, Grindal 
was gathered to his fathers. Whitgift was 
nominated as the new Primate on August 14th, 
1583. Although he had now achieved Canter- 
bury, the dogma of Puritanism retained their 
earlier attractions for Whitgift. None the less he 
continued to insist, throughout his remaining 
twenty years, and not least at King James I’s 
famous Hampton Court Conference, upon the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Act of 
Uniformity. The reign of a new coercive 
tyranny had begun. 

Whitgift initiated five stern measures against 
his rivals. First, he prohibited preaching, read- 
ing or catechising in private houses. Secondly, 
he prescribed that no one should perform 
clerical duties without formal subscription to 
the Royal Supremacy, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the Thirty Nine Articles. Thirdly, 
he secured vastly enhanced and potentially 
despotic powers for the Court of High Com- 
mission, to whose forty-four members, includ- 
ing twelve bishops, the Crown was to assign its 
powers of punishing heretics and schismatics. 
Fourthly, in a measure which provoked ever- 
growing restlessness in the Commons, he pro- 
mulgated the system of interrogatories under 
which a suspected minister was constrained 
to answer on oath—the infamous ex-officio oath 
—whether or not he was wont to break the law. 
Fifthly, heralding Laud and Strafford, he 
secured a Star Chamber decree, whereby no 
manuscript was to be set in type unless perused 
and licensed by the Archbishop or the Bishop 
of London, the press of a disobedient printer 
was destroyed, and the printer himself sub- 
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jected to six months’ imprisonment and pro- 
hibited from earning his chosen livelihood. 
The Primate, a Privy Councillor since 1586, 
was henceforth omnipotent. Leicester, Puri- 
tanism’s most faithful friend among the poli- 
ticians, was to die in 1588. 

In the year of the Spanish Armada, the 
Martin Mar-Prelate tracts of the Welshman, 
John Penry, and his friends against the “ Beelze- 
bub of Canterbury” — the Canterbury 
“‘ Caiaphas ”—were to provoke what moderns 
term an anxiety neurosis in many Anglican 
hearts. Whitgift fought back and won. Hooker’s 
supreme defence of the Elizabethan settlement, 
the Ecclesiastical Polity, commissioned, as it 
was, by the Archbishop, symbolized and con- 
summated the ideals and the aspirations#of the 
last two decades of the Tudor dynasty. Yet, 
ever hankering after doctrinal conciliation 
with the Puritans, Whitgift, at the age of sixty- 
five, in his Lambeth Articles, adopted (and 
adapted) the Calvinist view on predestination 
and election. The Articles were, he sought to 
explain, no more than expositions. But the 
Queen would have none of them, and it is the 
measure of the truly Elizabethan quality of the 
settlement that even this tentative essay by a 
trusted veteran Primate was suspended on the 
Queen’s orders. Whitgift abandoned all thought 
of publication, but he again went out of his 
way to announce his doctrinal concurrence 
with the Cambridge Calvinists. At the Hampton 
Court Conference, the now hackneyed dictum 
of a new king—“ No bishop, no king ”—and, 
again, “one doctrine, one discipline, one 
religion in substance and in ceremony ”—was 
a fitting obituary tribute to the redoubtable 
Archbishop who died in the same year—1604. 
For it symbolized the apotheosis of the twenty 
years of his Primacy. A far, far cry from the 
Genevan aspirations of 1559 and the precepts 
of Archbishop Grindal ! Of Queen Elizabeth’s 
three Archbishops of Canterbury, John Whit- 
gift was by far the most formidable warrior for 
the faith, with an expertise in psychological 
warfare which would have done credit to the 
twentieth century. Yet the Elizabethan religious 
settlement was much more the inheritance of 
Matthew Parker than of Edmund Grindal or 
John Whitgift. 














CORRESPONDENCE—continued 
FRANCE AND THE RHINELAND 


R, 

I should like to state my general agreement with 
Mr. Clive Harrison’s letter on Hitler’s Rhineland 
coup in 1936, but to add two riders. I was a news- 
paper correspondent in Berlin at that time, and in 
a position to observe Hitler quite closely as well as 
to have two conversations with Ribbentrop during 
the ten days following the coup. My firm impression 
was that Hitler, in spite of having backed the invasion, 
had already prepared his line of retreat, and that he 
sat back for about ten days, watching which would 
prove right, von Neurath and the Generals, who 
had been against the invasion, or the Géring 
Goebbels clique, who, backed by Ribbentrop’s 
assurance that Britain would not fight, advised the 
Fuhrer that the risk should be taken. 

This impression was particularly driven in upon 
me by a conversation I had with Ribbentrop on 
March 14th. He spoke as a man whose whole future 
depended upon the success of the adventure. He 
sat in his office “‘ back to the wall,” literally as well as 
metaphorically, blustering at me that Germany 
could not possibly withdraw from the position she had 
taken, that she would fight in the last ditch, etc., etc. 
When I left him I was convinced that if Britain and 
France took effective action, which they were strong 
enough to do, Hitler would have stuck to Neurath 
as Foreign Minister and not have put Ribbentrop in 
his place, as he soon afterwards did. The other 
thugs would also have been discredited. 

I do not think therefore that the failure of the 
coup would have caused Hitler’s downfall. I believe 
it would have caused the downfall of the thugs, but 
that he would have survived—only, no doubt, to 
strike again when he considered that Germany was 
strong enough. 

The other rider I would like to add is that it is 
not fair to the French Government to put the whole 
blame for the inaction of the Locarno Powers on 
France. As we know, the first reaction of M. Sarraut, 
the French Prime Minister, was for immediate re- 
occupation of the Rhine territory and refusal to deal 
with Hitler until all German troops had been with- 
drawn, and he sent M. Flandin to London to gain 
the support of the British Government. If the 
French Foreign Minister had found this country 
ready for immediate action there can be little doubt 
that in spite of Communist opposition France would 
have acted. But Monsieur Flandin found no support 
here in the Cabinet or public opinion for a resolute 
policy of action, and the French people were in no 
mood to move alone. We must, I suggest, share the 
blame with France. 

Yours, etc., 
A. L. KENNEDY, 
Pickering, Yorkshire. 


. THE CZECH CROWNLANDS 
IR, 

In your June issue Miss F. M. Johnson, in her 
letter on “‘ The Rhineland,” credits Germany rather 
with the absence of “‘ expansionist ambitions ” and 


thinks that the country attempted “to re-integrate 
those German populations which by the treaties of 
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1919 had been subject to foreign government (in 
Czechoslovakia for instance)...” 

Such argument sounds dangerously persuasive 
unless we consider the basic facts of history. 

There is no need to stress the point in your paper 
that no vestige of Germany as a political entity existed 
before the end of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870. 
Have, however, the Czech Crownlands with their 
German minorities belonged to any realm of the 
numerous German princelings in the past with whom 
a “ re-integration ” appears to Miss Johnson justi- 
fiable ? The answer from the historian’s point is an 
emphatic no. It is well established that the Czechs 
attained supremacy over other Slavonic tribes in the 
Bohemian plains in the tenth century and that the 
Premyslid dynasty ruled as an independent govern- 
ment up to the thirteenth century. Germans emi- 
grated into the Crownlands of Bohemia and 
contributed to prosperity at the time. Nor is there 
any doubt that the enfeoffment of John of Luxem- 
burg with the Kingdom of Bohemia was not turning 
that country into a German realm. 

The unfortunate election of Ferdinand I, the 
Archduke of Austria, in 1526 as King of Bohemia was 
necessitated by the Turkish onslaught and did not 
change the basic constitutional position of the 
Bohemian crown, Nor did the Austrians after the 
battle of the White Mountain (1620) destroy or 
reorganize the traditional rights of the Crown-lands 
up to 1918. In short, the Germans in those countries 
have never belonged to anybody else but the Crown- 
lands, whoever their rulers were. 

When in 1918 some members of the German 
minority in Czechoslovakia demanded their absorp- 
tion into Deutsch-Oesterreich, they did certainly 
not mean Germany, to which they never belonged 
and for which no love was lost among them. 

The call for re-integration with Germany 
(Heimkehr ins Reich) was first sounded by Hitler and 
his henchman Henlein, and it was not a claim of 
historical justice, but of political blackmail. Was 
Germany really free of expansionist ambition ? 

Yours, etc., 
E. ROBITSCHEK, 
Norwich. 


. THE BALTIC MEDAL 
IR, 

As a footnote to Mr. Anthony Wood’s article on 
Sveaborg and the Defence of Finland, it might be 
of some interest to mention that the fortresses of 
Sveaborg and Bomarsund were accorded the dis- 
tinction of being represented on a British war medal. 
They both appear, one on either side of the seated 
figure of Britannia, on the reverse of the Baltic 
Medal of 1854-55. With its brilliant yellow riband 
thinly edged with blue this is one of the most attrac- 
tive of our British medals. 

Fortresses also occur on other war medals. There 
is a finely executed hill-fort‘on King Edward’s Tibet 
Medal of 1903-04, and a slightly less formidable 
fortification on the India General Service Medal 
which was issued in 1908 to commemorate one of 
the many campaigns on the North-West Frontier. 

Yours, etc., 
Jon MANCHIP WHITE, 
London, N.W.8. 


HE SHIRES OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 

England looked to their own affairs with 

a pride and independence of which the 
modern world—even the world of sport— 
carries only distant echoes. None of them was 
more alive to its rights and interests than York- 
shire, and it may come as no surprise to 
Yorkshiremen that their ancestors signed a 
treaty of neutrality to keep their county out of 
the Great Civil War. This story, however, is 
more than a fragment of local history. York- 
shire’s bid for peace was not unique, for several 
other counties attempted their own local 
** pacifications.”’ All of them illustrate the deep 
reluctance with which the majority of English- 
men faced the facts of war in 1642; they are 
part of the evidence that civil conflict sprang 
far more from a failure of statesmanship at the 
centre than from any boiling over of political 
and religious passions in the country at large. 
The scene of this essay is set in Yorkshire 
because Yorkshire gave a lead to other local 
peace parties, and because the treaty signed 
near Leeds, attracting as it did such keen atten- 
tion at the time, has left us the materials for 
following its progress most closely. 

For six months before war broke out, York 
was a storm-centre of the mounting quarrel 
between king and parliament. Charles I estab- 
lished his court there on March 18th, 1642, 
turning to the loyalty of his northern capital 
after his attempt to arrest the five members of 
the House of Commons had made London for 
a while too hot to hold him. Yorkshiremen 
viewed his arrival with mixed feelings. His last 
visit, occasioned by the Scottish invasion of 
August 1640, had seen the quartering upon the 
county of an ill-disciplined army, and this 
memory only heightened apprehension that his 
reappearance in the north might presage 
another and yet more grievous call to arms. 
Civil war seemed still a distant threat in March, 
but already there had been a hint of it in the 
contest for the possession of Hull between the 
Earl of Newcastle (the king’s nominee) and the 
governor appointed by parliament. It was 
the parliament’s man, Sir John Hotham, who had 
managed to instal himself in the great port and 
magazine of the north-east. 

Charles had reason to count on the support 
of the greater number of the Yorkshire gentry, 
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By AUSTIN WOOLRYCH 


Yorkshire’s 
Treaty of 
Neutrality 


Always a staunchly independent race, 
Yorkshiremen made strenuous efforts to 
preserve their neutrality during the 
struggle between King and Parliament. 


but his opponents were neither few nor un- 
influential, and they were backed by thousands 
of small clothiers in the West Riding for whom 
a spell of bad trade was being worsened by the 
political tension. The local parliamentarians 
were quick to see a threat to the county’s peace 
in the king’s withdrawal from his “ Great 
Council ” et Westminster, and it was on these 
grounds that at the York Assizes early in April 
they organized two petitions, the first to Charles 
and the second to parliament, urging both “ to 
declare such fit means and expedients as may 
take away all distances and misunderstandings ” 
between them. 

But before April was out the quarrel took a 
long step nearer to its crisis. Charles rode over 
to Hull with a body of cavalry and demanded 
entry; the governor pleaded his orders from 
parliament and refused. Sir John Hotham, in 
thus defying the personal command of the 
king, brought to a sharp focus the claims of the 
contending authorities, and gave rise to a long 
new chapter in the paper war of the spring and 
summer. He also gave Charles a pretext for 
calling out a regiment of the trained-bands and 
enlisting a personal guard of about two hundred 
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knights and gentlemen. But the great meeting 
of the Yorkshire gentry which the king sum- 
moned for this purpose showed clearly the 
division of opinion among them, for although 
he sot his guard they returned no less than four 
divergent answers, all revealing in greater or 
lesser degree the general disquiet at this first 
open summons to arms. Moreover, large 
numbers of the smaller freeholders, who 
attended unbidden, protested strongly against 
the taking of decisions which deeply affected 
the whole county without their concurrence, 
and petitioned the king “ that as your majesty 
hath often declared your affection to this 
county, so now your love might be expressed in 
preserving the peace thereof.” 

To justify his courses to these freeholders, 
Charles summoned them all to gather on 
Heworth Moor near York on June 3rd. With 
upwards of 40,000 men assembled in the open 
air, the royal declaration could not be heard by 
all and reactions were hard to gauge, but amidst 
the expected shouts of “‘ God bless the king ” 
one eye-witness noted others of “‘ God unite the 
king and parliament,” and even “ God turn 
the king’s heart.” The parliamentarian gentry 


Left: THE EARL OF NEWCASTLE, a royalist leader. 
After a portrait by Vandyck. 
HOTHAM, Governor of Hull, who regarded the treaty 
as an “‘ enormity ”’ and a “ disaster ”’ 
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seized the occasion to circulate a petition which 
claimed to speak for the whole county, and 
though two copies were roughly confiscated by 
Lord Savile and Sir John Bourchier, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax approached the king with a 
third, and placed it on the pommel of the royal 
saddle before he was hustled away. Its opening 
words sounded a note which was to be heard 
again and again in the next few months: 


That this particular county .. . hath wellnigh for 
three years last past been the stage whereon the 
tragical miseries (which necessarily accompany 
and associate war and armies) have been repre- 
sented and acted, whereby the general wealth and 
plenty of this county is exhausted and brought 
very low; which weight of miseries are sensibly 
become much more heavy, by reason of your 
majesty’s distance in residence and difference in 
counsels from your Great Council the Parliament, 
begetting great distempers and _ distractions 
throughout the kingdom, and have especially 
amongst us produced factions and divisions. 


By July the hopes of moderate men for a 
peaceful settlement were receding fast. The 
parliament’s Nineteen Propositions had vainly 
demanded the king’s surrender to a vast revolu- 
tion in church and state, and now the commons 
were debating the raising of an army under the 
Earl of Essex. “ In the way we are,” said Sir 
Benjamin Rudyerd in the house, “‘ we have gone 
as far as words can carry us.” Over large parts 


Late seventeenth-century York, from F. Drake’s “‘ Eboracum” 


of the country both sides were calling out their 
forces, the cavaliers under the royal Com- 
missions of Array, the parliamentarians under 
the Militia Ordinance, for which they had 
claimed since March the force of law even 
though the king had refused his assent. Charles 
began the month by commanding all the 
trained-bands north of the Trent to be ready 
to march at twenty-four hours’ notice, and a 
few days later he ordered a second advance 
against Hull, this time with a much larger force. 
He had been led to believe that Hotham was 
prepared now to unlock the gates upon his 
personal summons, but they remained obstin- 
ately shut, and a desultory siege was opened. 
Hotham countered it by flooding the surround- 
ing country, and more than one sharp sortie 
by the garrison inflicted losses on the besiegers. 
Here in all probability flowed the first blood to 
be shed in the Civil War. 

Although the siege was lifted at the end of 
July, this was only in preparation for action on 
a larger, indeed a national scale. The king 
again summoned the county to appear in arms 
at York on August 4th, when the Assizes were 
held there, and this time the dominant royalist 
gentry rose handsomely to his appeal for men 
and money to counter the threat from Hull. 




















Eight days later he issued his famous proclama- 
tion announcing that he would raise his 
standard at Nottingham on August 22nd, and 
calling on all his subjects north of Trent to 
appear there in arms that day. On departing 
from York he appointed the Earl of Cumberland, 
the man the loyal gentry had asked for, as 
Lieutenant-General of the county. 

So far, except at Hull, the Yorkshire parlia- 
mentarians had done little to prepare for war, 
but the growing militancy of their opponents, 
accompanied by such incidents as the plunder- 
ing of a justice’s house near Knaresborough 
(when his wife was violently threatened and 
insulted as a “ puritan whore’), forced them 
to organize. Ferdinando Lord Fairfax, soon to 
be their chief commander, was roused into 
joining with them by news that the royalists 
intended to arrest him, and he and his son Sir 
Thomas were soon raising their tenantry. 

But there were many on both sides who 
watched or shared in these preparations with 
deep misgivings, and looked for a last chance 
to save their own countryside from the evils of 
war. It may seem strange that they could still 
hope to do so when the formal signal for war 
had already been given and large forces faced 
each other in the field, but there was a general 
expectation that the issue would be settled by a 
single engagement, or at the most a short 
campaign. The two main armies were in the 
midlands: let them proceed to trial by battle if 
they must, reasoned these Yorkshiremen, but 
let us as neighbours and kinsmen forbear from 
harrying and arresting each other and pillaging 
one another’s houses; let us leave fighting to the 
organized forces under their commanders-in- 
chief, and keep them if we can from making 
our county a battleground. Yorkshire after all 
had sent a fair quota of horse and foot to the 
king’s camp, and had furnished the parliament 
with the growing garrison of Hull. 

The first move towards a local peace came 
at the end of August, a week after the royal 
standard had been ceremonially unfurled. Lord 
Fairfax and seventeen other prominent parlia- 
mentarians, including all those who signed the 
treaty of neutrality a month later, met at the 
little Wharfedale town of Otley and signed a 
protestation against the undertaking given at 
York, without their consent or that of parlia- 


ment, to levy contributions upon the county 
for the king’s forces. They declared 
before God and the world, that as our actions have 
hitherto been altogether peaceable, so our desires, 
intentions and resolutions are altogether pacifical, 
and that all our endeavours and labours shall only 
tend to the settlement and continuance of a real 
peace (according to the laws of the land) and to 
the uniting of the fractions and taking away the 
distractions that have most unhappily broken the 
general unity of the inhabitants of this country.... 
And therefore, we further declare that we will 
not consent, nor as much as in us lieth suffer, 
that any such forces, either horse or foot, be 
raised of the trained bands of this county, nor 
that moneys be levied for the maintaining thereof 
.. . . [nor] that any war or hostility be acted in this 
county, nor any foreign forces brought in upon us; 
and if any such attempts shall be offered or made, 
we will endeavour to resist and suppress them, 
and to keep the peace of the county entire.... 
And we do likewise declare, that we shall be 
most ready and willing, upon general summons 
given at York or any other convenient place to be 
appointed, to meet the rest of the gentry and other 
considerable inhabitants of the county to advise of 
such matters as may endanger the violation of the 
peace, and may conduce to the prevention thereof, 
and the uniting the whole country [county] into 
an amicable resolution to oppose all such unlawful 
pressures. 


A copy of this protestation was sent to 
parliament, who liked it well enough to have it 
printed. The Speaker sent its authors a letter 
of warm approval, and endorsed their desire 
that it should be published in every parish 
church and market of Yorkshire. He made no 
mention of their invitation to negotiate for the 
county’s peace; parliament took notice only of 
their resolve to resist the proceedings of the 
royalists, and probably regarded the rest merely 
as an attempt (so common at the time) to throw 
all responsibility for acts of war upon the other 
side. It would indeed have been strange if the 
two houses had sanctioned a local treaty, for 
at this very time they rejected the king’s last 
offers of a negotiation in terms so intransigent 
as to swell the ranks of the royal forces faster 
than any appeal from Charles himself had 
managed to do. 

But Lord Fairfax and his friends meant just 
what they said. During September, however, 
their first need was to prevent the whole county 
from falling into the hands of the royalists, and 
this kept Fairfax busy most of the time in and 
about Leeds. One of his most active lieutenants 
in the raising of forces was Sir Edward Rhodes, 
whose house at Great Houghton was attacked 





Above: Leeds in the late seventeenth century. From 
R. Thoresby’s *‘ Ducatus Leodensis ”’ 


Left: SIR THOMAS FAIRFAX, 1612-1671, Parliamentary 
Commander. Engraving of a portrait by R. Walker 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


and pillaged early in the month by a cavalier 
dragoon regiment which had entered Yorkshire 
from Northumberland, only to be driven over 
the border into Nottinghamshire by angry local 
levies. But the royalists, even though they were 
chased out of Beverley by Sir John Hotham, 
scored more solid successes by securing and 
garrisoning the castles of Knaresborough and 
Pontefract. The only large part of the county to 
furnish strong popular support for the parlia- 
ment lay in the West Riding south of the 
Wharfe, and Fairfax’s efforts to organize the 
trained-bands in the clothing towns were en- 
couraged by the westward march from Hull of 
Captain Hotham, the Governor’s son, with a 
small but determined body of horse and foot. 
On his approach, a general meeting of the 
parliament’s supporters was held in Leeds on 
the 19th at which Lord Fairfax was acclaimed 
as commander-in-chief of the forces in York- 
shire, a choice which was promptly approved 
at Westminster. Nevertheless, even in this 
countryside of puritan clothiers the parlia- 
mentarians did not have it all their own way. 
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Sir John Savile of Lupset was bringing in a 
band of his tenants and neighbours to join 
Fairfax in Leeds when he was set upon by two 
troops of royalist cavalry, and after two of his 
men had been killed he and many of the rest 
were led off as prisoners to Pontefract. Captain 
Hotham, however, proceeded to secure Don- 
caster, where he embodied many of the militia 
from Rotherham and Sheffield, and at the very 
end of the month he occupied Selby, thus cut- 
ting the Ouse below York and greatly improving 
communications between the West Riding 
towns and Hull. 

It was in the midst of these mounting hos- 
tilities that some of the leaders of the county 
came together to secure if they could its 
neutrality. Late in September half a dozen 
representatives of each side met near Leeds, at 
a house in Rothwell Haigh, with the full 
approval of the two opposed commanders, 
Cumberland and Fairfax, though Fairfax 
stipulated that his adherence to any treaty they 
concluded must be subject to parliament’s 
consent.! 

The negotiators were men of substance and 
influence who could fairly claim to speak for 
the West Riding, though it was a weakness that 
the other Ridings were so little represented. 
At the top of the list on the royalist side was 
Henry Bellasis, who shared with his cousin 
Lord Fairfax the honour of sitting for the 
county in the Long Parliament, though the 
commons had “ disabled” him three weeks 
earlier for his adherence to the king’s cause. 
The old friendship of these two men must have 
had much to do in bringing the treaty about. 
Bellasis’s own family was split by the war, like 
so many others; his son and heir was to marry 
Cromwell’s daughter Mary. Sir William Savile 
of Thornhill came of another house divided; 
he was Strafford’s nephew and the father of 
the great Marquis of Halifax, and in the follow- 


1 Special Passages, 27 Sep.-4 Oct. (British Museum 
E 119 (24)). Another news-sheet prints a final article 
of the treaty signed on the 29th which it asserts was 
suppressed in the printed versions: “‘ That the peace 
thus treated off, and setled be in all points really 
performed and kept on all sides, untill answer of 
our Petition be returned both from King and Parlia- 
ment, and for fourteene Days after, if they shall deny 
to ratifie and allow of it.”” The Latest Remarkable 
Truths, etc., Oct. 4, E 240 (23); Cf. J. Vicars, fehovah- 
Fireh, Part I (1644), p. 179. 


ing January he had command of the royal forces 
in Leeds when the city fell to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax’s assault. Sir Edward Osborne had 
been Strafford’s close friend and Vice-President 
of the Council of the North, and he was soon to 
succeed the ineffectual Cumberland as the 
king’s lieutenant-general in Yorkshire. He had 
an eleven-year-old son who was to raise his 
house among the highest as Earl of Danby and 
Duke of Leeds. Sir John Ramsden of Byram, 
Francis Neville of Chevet and John Hopton? 
complete the number of the royalist represen- 
tatives. 

Of the parliamentarians, pride of place goes 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax, the future general of 
the New Model army. Sir Thomas Mauleverer 
was M.P. for Boroughbridge, and though only 
recently made a baronet by Charles I he was in 
the course of time to sign the king’s death 
warrant. William White and Thomas Stockdale 
were both to sit after 1645 as “ recruiters ” in 
the Long Parliament, while William Lister, 
whose father became yet another “ recruiter,” 
was to fall in the fight at Tadcaster only a few 
months later.* 

Together these men soon reached a pre- 
liminary agreement, whereby Sir John Savile 
and other prisoners were released and a some- 
what imperfect truce established; then, on the 
29th, they finally concluded their fourteen 
“ articles of pacification.”* These began boldly 
by requiring that all the forces in Yorkshire on 
both sides should be disbanded, with the excep- 
tion of the Hull garrison, and that no more 
should be raised. Captain Hotham’s *roops 
must withdraw to Hull, and the garrison must 
refrain from acts of aggression within the county. 
The execution both of the royal Commissions 
of Array and the parliamentary Militia Ordin- 
ance was to be suspended until king and parlia- 


2 So named in all the contemporary printed 
editions of the treaty, but identified by Sir Clements 
Markham (Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, 1870, 
p. 64) as Sir Ingram Hopton of Armley, who fell at 
Winceby. I do not know Markham’s authority for 
this, but Sir Ingram had both an uncle and a cousin 
named John. 

3 Markham (Joc. cit.) names a sixth parliamentarian 
signatory, John Farrer, but his name appears in none 
of the contemporary printed editions. 

‘The only modern reprint of them is in John 
Batty’s History of Rothwell, 1877, pp. 280-7. Batty 
also prints Sir John Hotham’s attack on the treaty, 
described below. 








ment should agree upon the command of the 
militia, “‘ and this without disputing either the 
legality or the illegality of either, but as finding 
neither of them so necessary at this time as for 
the setting them on foot to involve this great 
county in blood.” No armed forces were to be 
allowed to enter Yorkshire from other parts, 
and if any attempted to do so the whole county 
should “ rise against them with force as enemies 
against peace to be suppressed.” The use of 
soldiers to arrest political opponents as 
“ delinquents ” was to cease, and powers of 
arrest were to be restricted to recognized 
officers of the law. If (as was likely) the queen 
landed in Yorkshire, or if any carriages for the 
royal household needed to traverse the county, 
this was not to be an excuse for introducing 
military forces; the sheriff was to provide a 
neutral convoy. The ninth article conveys the 
spirit of the treaty best of all: 


It is agreed that a general amity be made betwixt 
all the gentry and others of this county of all 
former unkindnesses and differences that have 
been bred by these unhappy distinctions, and 
that we hereafter will be as one man to defend one 
another, according to the law, against all others, 
leaving all offences to be punished by the law of 
the land, and not by force and violence. 


The articles ended with a resolve to send copies 
both to king and parliament, ‘‘ accompanied 
with an humble petition from us all, that 
according as we all have unanimously agreed 
for our particular peace, so they would be 
pleased so far.to commiserate this distracted 
kingdom, to do the same for the general peace 
of the whole.” 

These copies were sent; but a few days later 
the parliament also received from Yorkshire a 
curious set of propositions for settling the 
differences between the king and the two 
houses. They read like an attempt to show just 
how the example of the county could be applied 
to the needs of the whole kingdom, though they 
scarcely preserve the impartiality of the Roth- 
well articles, and it is hardly conceivable that 
the royalist negotiators subscribed them. There 
are common features, however: a similar pro- 
posal to suspend both Commissions of Array 
and Militia Ordinance until the king should 
assent to a modified act for settling the militia, 
a similar concern to restore the rule of law, and 
a special interest in the disposal of Hull. But 
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as a prescription for a national settlement they 
can only be called naive. 

It is easy to see from our distance in time 
that local neutrality and national reconciliation 
were equally hopeless in the autumn of 1642, 
There were two immediate reasons why the 
treaty was very short-lived: the parliament 
condemned it, and a powerful section of 
¥orkshiremen rejected it. 

Between the Hothams and the Fairfaxes lay 
a rivalry that was only thinly veiled by the 
common cause, and there is little doubt that 
the Governor of Hull, and still more his son, 
felt a keen resentment when Lord Fairfax was 
given the general command of the Yorkshire 
parliamentarians. Both father and son may also 
have felt that a pacification would come most 
awkwardly for them at this stage; circumstances 
had given their long defiance of the king a 
notoriety for which they might well suffer if a 
royalist reaction set in now. Perhaps their 
thoughts were that either the parliament must 
triumph swiftly and completely, or they must 
gain time to win the king’s forgiveness. At any 
rate, Sir John promptly sent off a copy of the 
treaty to Westminster, attacking it article by 
article with caustic comments of his own which 
were soon printed as a pamphlet and gained a 
wide circulation. They certainly touched all 
its weak spots: 


What do they treat for? Themselves, the county 
or parliament? If for themselves, their con- 
clusions are but personal, and reach no further, 
and oblige no other part of Yorkshire. If for the 
country [i.e., county], where did the country 
authorize them, the East Riding being unconsulted 
with ? If for the parliament, where is their order? 
Nor is it likely that parliament will article with 
delinquents here, when they refuse it with the 
king. 


As for suspending the Militia Ordinance and 
the Commissions of Array, 
this is to estate ourselves in a civil independency; 
this is to make every country [county] a free 
estate . . . to call the conclusions of England to the 
bar of Yorkshire, and to indict a parliament (the 
greatest council) before the judgment of some few 
gentlemen, and half of those delinquents too. 
There was much more in this vein, and all of 
it very much to Pym’s purpose; Hotham 
represented the treaty as a constitutional 
enormity and a strategic disaster. 
His son sought in action an even more 
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Hull in 1652, from an engraving by Hollar: under HOTHAM a stronghold 
of the Yorkshire Parliamentarians 


effective way of wrecking it. He rode out of 
Selby to threaten the very walls of York, and a 
day or two later he captured Cawood Castle, 
the ancient seat of the archbishops. Old Arch- 
bishop Williams had been fortifying it for some 
weeks past, but he did not stay to defend it. 
Thinking perhaps of Laud in the Tower he fled 
to Pontefract, and from there to the comparative 
safety of north Wales. From Cawood, Captain 
Hotham published a declaration explaining why 
he had marched and why he rejected the treaty, 
and two days later he signed a further protest 
against it in company with nineteen other 
gentlemen. The presence among the signatures 
of such prominent names from the North and 
East Ridings as Boynton, Bourchier, Lascelles, 
Norcliffe, Beckwith and Gale suggests that the 
Fairfaxes and their West Riding friends did not 
represent the feelings of their party throughout 
the county as fully as they had hoped. 


The bellicose reaction of the Hothams is 
specially interesting in view of the fact that 
within a few months both father and son were 
in correspondence with the royalists. When the 
Fairfaxes were facing defeat in the West Riding 
in the following spring, the Hothams denied 
them the refuge of Hull, which they certainly 
meant to betray. Both were eventually executed 
as traitors to the parliament’s cause. Several 
historians have defended them as men dismayed 
by the advent of war and by the parliament’s 
intransigence who only sought a decent pre- 
text for declaring their adherence to the king. 
Whatever truth there is in this, they threw 
their whole weight against the one strong effort 
for peace by their fellow-countrymen, and they 
chose a most unfortunate moment for changing 
sides. 

While the treaty was being assailed in York- 
shire, it came under the consideration of 





parliament. The copy dispatched by Lord 
Fairfax reached Westminster on October 3rd, 
on the same day as another which Captain 
Hotham and Sir Edward Rhodes sent up with a 
hostile letter. The matter was referred at once 
to the Committee of Safety, who quickly drafted 
a declaration upon it. Pym himself reported it 
to the commons next day; it was promptly 
approved by both houses, sent off to Yorkshire 
and published for the edification of the 
kingdom. 

Parliament’s condemnation was inevitable. 
Its answer implied that Fairfax and his friends 
were the innocent dupes of a design plotted by 
the local royalists in order to make Yorkshire 
more serviceable to their own party. The two 
houses declared that the parties to the treaty 
had no power to bind the county, since only 
parliament could lay valid obligations upon the 
kingdom or any part of it. It was most pre- 
judicial to the whole national interest, they said, 
that one county should withdraw itself from the 
assistance of the rest, and very derogatory to 
the power and authority of parliament that 
private men should take it upon them to 
suspend the Militia Ordinance when both 
houses had declared it to be good law. The 
treaty itself was far from impartial, and would 
only encourage the king to make Yorkshire a 
winter quarter for his army. They therefore 
ordered that no neutrality should be, observed, 
and that Fairfax and the rest of the negotiators 
should return to the active service of the 
common cause. 

This they did. Half-way through October, 
Lord Fairfax repudiated the treaty on the 
grounds that parliament had annulled it, though 
later he claimed to have observed it rigidly until 
the royalists’ own infringements of it had made 
it a dead letter. On the other side, Cumberland 
published a declaration throwing all respon- 
sibility for the renewal of hostilities on his 
opponents, and the Earl of Newcastle repeated 
the charge. Each side indeed accused the other 
of seeking pacification for its own ends and then 
breaking it when advantage offered. But there 
is no reason to doubt the good faith of the men 
who met at Rothwell; the charges cancel out, 
and the fact is that by October the tide of war 
was flowing far too strongly for any local 
barriers to withstand it. 





Once the pacification had failed, there was 
no half-heartedness about the way in which the 
Fairfaxes faced the heavy odds against them in 
the northern war. Little more than three weeks 
after the treaty was concluded, all but one of 
the parliamentarian signatories were in action 
together under Lord Fairfax, defending Brad- 
ford against the attack of Sir William Savile 
(who had met them across the table at Rothwell) 
and other royalist commanders. Nor did the 
Committee of Safety withdraw their confidence 
in the men the West Riding had chosen. Fora 
brief while the Journals suggest that the 
commons were more inclined to look to the 
Hothams for active leadership in the north, but 
their continued trust in the Fairfaxes was 
abundantly vindicated as the qualities of Sir 
Thomas, and later the treachery of the Hothams, 
revealed themselves. 

Though Yorkshire was so soon engulfed in 
war, this was not the end of attempts by local 
leaders to render their counties neutral. We 
read of similar efforts in both Lancashire and 
Cheshire during October, and in Cheshire 
again in December. As late as March 1643 a 
local pacification was being negotiated between 
commissioners from Devon and Cornwall, 
which provoked (like all the others) the strong 
disapproval of parliament. Indeed, Sir William 
Waller, the parliamentary general in the west, 
was prompted to write on March 29th that 

there can be nothing more destructive to the 
kingdom and their own county than these treaties. 
The kingdom will lose by this neutrality this 
strength which might have been derived from 
your county, and in this way, whilst this and that 
county shall sit down and think to save their own 
stakes . . . his Majesty will with the more ease 
subdue our part in the field . . . and then all the 
privileges these poor counties shall obtain that 
sate down first will be to be devoured last.® 

To Waller and to Pym, these local neutrali- 
ties appeared as faint-hearted obstructions of a 
great cause; to modern eyes they are apt to 
seem hopelessly quixotic. But there is surely 
something worthy of remembrance in the 
endeavours of these good neighbours and local 
patriots to save their homes and families, their 
broad acres and their humbler tenants, from 
the ravages of a civil war which they had never 
desired. 


5 Quoted by Mary Coate, Cornwall in the Great 
Civil War, p. 56. 
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INTERVENTION IN SIBERIA 


AMERICA’S SIBERIAN EXPEDITION, 1918-1920. By 
Betty Miller Unterberger, 271 pp. (Duke 
University Press, Durham, N.C. 56s. 6d.) 
Western intervention in Russia involved very 

little fighting. There is no evidence that it ever 

tended to unite the Russian people behind the 

Bolsheviks, but the manner of its conduct certainly 

worked to the advantage of the Kremlin. The British 

force in Archangel evoked the impossible dream of 
an anti-Bolshevik front from the Volga to the White 

Sea. But the French troops in Odessa mutinied and 

had to be hurriedly withdrawn. The more compli- 

cated story of intervention in the Far East is the 
subject of America’s Siberian Expedition. 

The idea of Japanese, or Japanese and American, 
reinforcements to stiffen the Eastern front was first 
mooted in the spring of 1917. There followed the 
decomposition of the Russian Army, the Bolshevik 
seizure of power, the first anti-Bolshevik movements, 
the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, scare stories of the 
arming of German prisoners in Siberia, and, in 
May 1918, the revolt of the Czech legionaries and 
the emergence of a number of anti-Bolshevik Govern- 
ments on the line from the Volga to Vladivostock. 
All these developments gave rise to increasing 
pressure—particularly from the British and the 
French—for the despatch of troops. Only America 
and Japan could provide them. The Japanese, all 
along, were willing to act; but none of the Allies, not 
even Japan, could afford to quarrel with America, 
and the proposals foundered on the opposition of 
President Wilson. 

Formulation of policy was complicated by the 
fact that no one in the Western capitals really knew 
what was happening. Allied representatives on the 
spot were pursuing conflicting aims and submitting 
conflicting recommendations, and reports and their 
assessment were coloured by the emotions of both 
writer and reader. President Wilson, though his 
utterances may have seemed tortuous (and sometimes 
disingenuous), maintained throughout a consistent 
attitude. He desired to preserve the Open Door in 
the Far East, which he felt (with justification) to be 
threatened by Japanese ambitions. He did not 
believe in an Eastern Front. He did not want to 
fight the Bolsheviks, and he mistrusted the die-hard 
anti-Bolshevism of his British and French associates. 
Finally he clung to the faith that “the Russian 
people,” inspired by Wilsonian exhortation and 
assisted by American technical advice, would them- 
selves find their way to a democratic order of self- 
determination. It was only in July, when it became 
evident that Japan was proposing to act alone, that 
the President agreed to the despatch of General 
Graves and 7,000 American troops. His prime 
motive was “to impose greater restraint on Japan,” 
but in his aide-memoire (published in paraphrase on 
August 3rd) it was described as “ only to help the 
Czecho-Slovaks consolidate their forces and get into 
successful co-operation with their Slavic kinsmen 
and to steady any efforts at self-government or self- 
defense in which the Russians themselves may be 
willing to accept assistance.” 

At the time of publication of this document the 
Czech forces on the Volga and their Russian associates 
were at the crest of their successful offensive. The 


Bolsheviks opposing them were a dispirited rabble, 
and a comparatively small Allied contingent might 
have been enough to open the way to Moscow. (In 
the event the non-arrival of the expected aid was a 
major factor in the Czech loss of will to fight.) 
Eight months later Kolchak’s spring offensive broke 
the Bolshevik front, and an Allied reinforcement 
might have been decisive. Ambassador Morris was 
sent up the line on a special mission in September 
1918 and again in July 1919: on each occasion he 
recommended the despatch of a large American 
contingent, and on each occasion Washington 
remained firm. 

General Graves and his force stayed east of 
Lake Baikal. Some of the troops were employed to 
guard the railway line and the General himself was 
involved in constant friction with the various Russian 
and Allied authorities around him. He was a man 
of limited experience and strict moral principles, 
and was (not unnaturally) horrified at the behaviour 
of local White commanders. The very obvious lack 
of unity among the Allies made it all the harder for 
any salutary influence to be exercised on the Whites; 
but Graves did fulfil, in letter and in spirit, the 
President’s directive. He consistently stood up to 
the Japanese, and consistently refused to be party to 
any anti-Bolshevik crusade. 

By the end of 1919, when the Kolchak régime had 
collapsed and the Czechs were well on their way to the 
coast, the ostensible raisons d’étre of the American 
force had disappeared. Its withdrawal was first con- 
sidered as a means of moral pressure on the Japanese; 
there was also the desire to keep clear of the advancing 
Bolsheviks. The necessary orders were given, and 
the last of the doughboys embarked just about the 
time that the exhausted vanguard of the Red Army 
reached Irkutsk, two thousand miles to the west. A 
little later American persistence was rewarded and 
the anti-intervention faction secured ascendancy in 
Tokio. The Japanese troops were fitfully but finally 
withdrawn, permitting the emergence of the Far 
Eastern Republic, which, three weeks after the last 
transport had left Vladivostock, declared itself an 
“integral part of Soviet Russia.” 

Mrs. Unterberger concludes that “ the positive 
results of intervention were due largely to American 
participation. The United States prevented Japan 
from going into Russia alone, with a free hand. To 
some extent the United States restrained Japan from 
absorbing Eastern Siberia and the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. . . . America refused to support Allied 
demands for the re-creation of an Eastern Front, 
which in effect would have amounted to major 
operations against the Soviet Government. Thus 
America’s participation in Allied intervention did 
provide a moderating influence which tended to 
curb the more extreme ideas of the Allies.” 

This is all true, but the ultimate consequence 
was far from Wilson’s objectives of an Open Door 
in the Far East and democratic self-determination 
for the Russian people. 

America’s Siberian Expedition bears a sub-title, 
A Study of National Policy, which describes its aim 
and scope. The bibliography lists three titles in 
French, but is otherwise confined to material in 
English. There are numerous quotations from 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
SINCE 1898 M. R. D. Foot 


Describes what happened to British foreign 
policy when “splendid isolation” was 
abandoned and we became entangled in a 
delicately balanced system of European 
alliances. The last chapter discusses foreign 
policy in the period of “tno war—no peace” 
since 1945, and the political implications of 
nuclear warfare. 








Just Out: 


THE RUSSIAN NOVEL 
IN ENGLISH FICTION 

Gilbert Phelps 
Examines the earliest translations from 
Russian fiction, relates them to the back- 
ground of 19th-century conflict, political and 
aesthetic, and discusses the nature and degree 
of the appeal exercised, at succeeding stages, 
by the great Russian novelists. 


Each volume 10s. 6d. net 


Eye-witness accounts. 
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reports to Washington, but the work does not claim 
to give more than a rather perfunctory account of 
what was actually happening in Siberia. Any mention 
of Kolchak’s end is presumably outside its scope, 
although he was removed and handed over to his 
enemies from a railway coach carrying the American 
slips, but Mrs. Unterberger has made a useful con- 
tribution to our knowledge by her careful study of 
the voluminous mass of material covering the 
Washington end of the episode. 
DAvID FOOTMAN. 


FATHER OF ANARCHISM 


PIERRE JOSEPH PROUDHON: A BIOGRAPHY. By George 
Woodcock, 291 pp. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
28s.) 

It is one of the merits of this straightforward and 
scholarly biography that it does not try to shape its 
subject into any pre-conceived mould. Indeed, in 
the case of Proudhon it would have been difficult to 
do so; for this son of peasants and artisans from the 
remote Jura refused to be imprisoned within any of 
the enclosed systems of thought of his time. Rather 
did he develop his own views by submitting the 
ideas of others to a rigorous criticism, selecting or 
rejecting the different premises of each according to 
some inner need of his own. His final political 
philosophy of anarchism was a kind of paradoxical 
negation of all the other isms, though in fact in- 
debted to them. In evolving his creed, he was 
driven by some uncontrollable fury to abandon the 
work of a skilled artisan—he was at one time a 
printer—and to pour forth a flood of words which 
caused him to suffer poverty, imprisonment and 
exile. His mordant pen made him a formidable 
controversialist, and his descriptions of great events 
in which he participated, such as the revolution of 
1848, are marked by an exceptional honesty and 
realism. 

Though looked upon by his contemporaries as a 
new and more blasphemous kind of revolutionary, 
Proudhon, Mr. Woodcock emphasizes, was in fact 
far more traditional and conservative than many of 
those whom he criticized. When other socialists 
were determinist and materialist, expecting the 
historical process to usher in the millennium, 
Proudhon remained a pessimistic moralist anxious 
to defend the freedom and dignity of the working 
man. He was contemptuous of the supposed short 
cut of violent revolution and of inhuman solutions 
imposed by governmental power from above. He 
was a perceptive critic of the notion of the unitary 
nation state, which he saw as ruthlessly ironing out 
traditional regional differences. 

Proudhon was a redoubtable opponent both of 
the revived Ultramontanism and of authoritarian 
communism. He was repelled by the impressive 
logical structure of Lamennais’ new christian 
apologetics, the study of which caused him finally 
to break with the Roman Catholic Church; his 
dealings with the young Karl Marx made him 
conclude that he had come into contact with “ the 
tapeworm ” of socialism. He would not, however, 
co-operate with middle-class liberals. On one 
Occasion he agreed to shake hands with Victor Hugo, 
“ but it was limited to that. I remain on my dunghill 
and he on his. We are not made for each other,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Woodcock does not seek to hide Proudhon’s 
faults. He was on occasions both naive and preten- 
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tious; sometimes he was just cranky. Few women 
would approve of the réle he assigned for them 
either as wives or daughters. Yet he was a trye 
friend, loyal to the class from which he had sprung 
and whose views he so often expressed. 

Furthermore, Proudhon was the originator of the 
anarchist movement, though the Russian Bakunin 
and others gave it a character different from that 
which he had envisaged. The final chapter of this 
biography reminds us how Proudhon’s disciples, 
after he was dead, thwarted Karl Marx in the First 
International and how they, rather than the Marxists, 
were chiefly responsible for the exultations and 
agonies of the Paris Commune of 1871. Indeed, it 
was Proudhon’s conception of a world consisting of 
self-governing co-operative workshops supplied with 
cheap credit, requiring the minimum number of 
clerical executives, which fired the imagination of 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century working men, 
though others learnt how to exploit this vision for 
their own nefarious purposes. 

NEVILLE MASTERMAN. 


LEGACIES IN THE CARIBBEAN 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIES. By J. H. Parry 
and P. M. Sherlock, 316 pp. (Macmillan. 183.) 
What geography puts together man usually seeks 

to put asunder, and most frontiers are in one way or 
another absurd. In the East Indies, the Malacca 
Strait still partitions ‘‘ Malaysia” because of an 
edict of the East India Company; in the West Indies, 
an international frontier observed only by customs 
Officials snakes its way between St. John (U.S.) and 
Tortola (British), two adjacent islands in the Virgin 
group. Elsewhere in the Caribbean the process is 
repeated, and the traveller, his passport franked into 
illegibility, wonders whether there might not be 
something to be said for geography rather than 
politics as a master of local circumstances. 

The history of this Caribbean area, which has 
imported its peoples, its botany, most of its zoology, 
and all of its ideas, has a natural unity which inter- 
national politics and its bondservants, the political 
historians, have done their best to disguise. In the 
past historians of the British West Indies, and 
more especially the fascinated recorder of some one 
particular island, have shown a remarkable ignorance 
of another island just across the water merely 
because it happened to be Spanish, Dutch or 
French—and therefore unknown to science. In the 
same fashion, historians of the American colonies 
ignored for many generations the story of the com- 
munities in the Caribbean, which were American 
colonies too. It is only recently that sociologists of 
all nationalities have set to work in the Indies, and 
have become aware that the problems of Puerto Rico 
and, say, St. Lucia hold more in common than they 
do in distinction: the surprise this fact has elicited 
itself bears witness to the degree of partition that 
man has imposed on both the islands and their 
history. Local pride, racial difference, clash of 
interest—all these things have existed side by side 
in Europe for centuries, without killing the idea of 
Europe itself. But in the Caribbean, always more 4 
crossroads than a haven for the Great Powers of 
Europe, these factors have been powerful enough 
to block the development of the idea of a West 
Indian nationality until very recently, and the new 
Federation there has to set out to follow a trail once 
blazed in Canada in an earlier day: it has to create a 
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sense of commonalty, of mutual responsibility, and 
so of nationhood. Indeed the task looks easier than 
it ean ever have looked in Canada, whose survival 
remains both an historical accident and a geo- 
graphical freak. In the Caribbean the famous “‘ bow 
of Ulysses ” that spans from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Spanish Main is all cut from the same wood. 

That historians have their part to play in aiding 
the process of comprehension, of self-realization, is 
implicitly recognized in the fine book just jointly 
issued by the Professor of History and the Vice- 
Principal of the University College of the West 
Indies, decorated with unusual prints and maps, and 
published at a price on which Messrs. Macmillan 
deserve congratulation. Mr. J. H. Parry and Mr. 
P. M. Sherlock, pointing out in a striking introduc- 
tion that West Indian history generally appears as a 
story told from someone else’s point of view, stress 
the factors of continuity and similarity throughout 
the main periods of Caribbean history: the Spanish 
monopoly of control; the Anglo-French rivalry from 
1664 to 1783, culminating in the successful assertion 
of the independence of the United States, bulwark 
of the British Caribbean economy; the abolition of 
slavery, a process nearly a hundred years long; the 
growth of U.S. strategic dominance from 1899; and 
the beginnings of the movements towards self- 
knowledge and self-government. All these periods 
and issues may be treated in isolation—indeed they 
generally are, as the multiplicity of materials con- 
cerning them, and the intricacy of the politics 
involved in them, make it the simpler solution so to 
deal with them. The authors are greatly to be com- 
plimented on their technique of presentation, the 
perfection of which must have cost them hard hours 
of thought: for in few areas is it easier for the his- 
torian to grind axes, and to follow whims down 
palm-lined paths. To draw together the threads of 
this human pattern is a master’s task. If black 
jacobinism holds you, Abercromby storming Morne 
Fortuné may not. If sugar is your king too, how 
intrusive may seem those long years of constitu- 
tional wrangle when the Imperial Parliament attacked 
the rights of the West Indian Assemblies (1812-65). 
If you see race as the key, charting the course of 
West India trade may not appeal. But these things 
are all part of the whole, and must be understood 
to be so, and it is the great virtue of Messrs. Parry 
and Sherlock’s book, which will hold a high place 
for many years, that it makes the reader understand 
that it is so. 

A. P. THORNTON. 


ROYALISTS UNDER CROMWELL 


THE ROYALISTS DURING THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. 
By a H. Hardacre, 185 pp. (Martinus Nijhoff. 
25s. 

This is the sixth volume in the “ International 
Scholars ” Forum, a series of works by American 
writers published in Holland and distributed in 
Britain by Messrs. Batsford. Their appearance is 
attractive, and their sterling price lower than 
American or even English publishers would now be 
likely to achieve. 

Mr. Hardacre examines the fate of Royalist and 
Catholic families in England from the outbreak of 
war to the early years of Charles II. It is a subject 
fundamental in all the modern discussion of the 
Civil War as a social revolution; but we are still a 
long way from a satisfactory answer to the two 
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outstanding questions about it. No one has shown 
convincingly what sort of people, apart from a few 
obvious special groups, were most inclined to become 
Royalists; and no one has attempted a full com. 
parison between the economic consequences of the 
revolution, short-term and long-term, for the two 
sides. This second topic could be treated seriously 
only by the analysis of a formidable quantity of 
manuscript material dispersed among the record. 
offices and great houses of the country—a task on 
which Mrs. Thirsk and others have made a start, 
Mr. Hardacre does not use estate records. His con- 
clusions are open to the objection that they rest 
almost entirely on what people said was happening, 
and that on such a subject contemporary evidence 
could be neither unbiased nor comprehensive, 
Within these limits the book is an admirable piece of 
scholarship. 

The essay begins with an examination of the 
Royalist party at the outbreak of war, largely from 
the viewpoint of those who had to create it in face 
of the “general inclination toward neutrality,” 
Charles’s wooing of the gentry, the loyalty of the 
Anglican clergy, the embarrassing support of a 
“host of ne’er-do-wells,” and the difficulty of 
interpreting this phase of the revolution as a class 
struggle are well illustrated. Mr. Hardacre then 
considers the fate of his “‘ delinquents ”’ during the 
war, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate, 
At no stage is there a clear-cut policy or trend, 
Against the desire to make the Royalists pay for the 
war could be set the temptation to do a good turn on 
a profitable deal, and a reluctance to entrench too 
outrageously on rights of property. Rules made at 
the centre could be terminated locally from varied 
motives of spite, covetousness, or goodwill. Probably 
Mr. Hardacre is right in concluding that during the 
war the upper-class Royalist fared better than his 
economic inferior. But even in their treatment of 
the less influential delinquents, County Committees 
were not as hard as they were painted. Royalist 
petitioners were sometimes heard very sympathetic- 
ally, and their fines and sequestrations have to be 
compared with the heavy and numerous burdens 
imposed by the Parliament on its own supporters. 

Whatever their justification, the “ irreconcilable 
generation” of wartime Royalists resisted the 
Protector’s half-hearted appeasement; and many were 
bitterly disappointed when the restored monarchy 
failed to reward them by a more drastic settlement 
of the complex problems of their estates. On the 
whole they were left to fend for themselves, by 
methods which ranged from private Acts of Parlia- 
ment to diplomatic marriages. In most Royalist 
circles, Mr. Hardacre concludes, households became 
less grand and holdings were eventually reduced. 
But did not this happen to many old Parliamentary 
families too ? In the history of a landed estate on 
either side the revolution was merely one of many 
unpredictable hazards. 

DONALD PENNINGTON. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


ELIZABETHAN ARCHBISHOPS, by Deryck Abel. 
The bedrock of modern research comprises (1) John 
Strype’s Parker (1711, re-edited for the Clarendon 
Press, 3 vols., 1821); (2) his Grindal, and (3) Life and 
Times of Whitgift (1718, which also embodies a life by 
Sir G. Paule (1612, 2nd ed. 1649). Other suggestions ; 
Gough’s Index to Parker Society Publications; 
W. M. Kennedy, Archbishop Parker (1908); H. Gee, 
Elizabethan Clergy (1898); The Remains of Edmund 
Grindal, edited for Parker Society by W. Nicholson 
(1843); Pierce, Introduction to the Mar-Prelate Tracts 
(1898); C. Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical Biography 
(1810); H. J. Clayton, Whitgift and his Times (1911); 
a Bibliography of 94 Whitgift writings in C. H. 
Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, vol. 2 (1861); 
Dictionary of National Biography. The “ State 
Paper” Series of Elizabeth I prints Whitgift’s 
Injunctions. The Tracts quoted appear in his 
Collected Works, edited for the Parker Society by 
John Ayre (3 vols., Cambridge, 1851-3). The most 
recent authoritative study is Powel Mills Dawley; 
John Whitgift and the English Reformation (1955). 
The Works of Professor Sir John Neale areindispens- 
able, notably Queen Elizabeth I (1934) and Elizabeth I 
anc ber Parliaments, 1559-1581 (1953). 


JAMAICA, by Morris Cargill. Lady Nugent’s 
Journal, Jamaica 100 Years Ago, 1801-15, Ed. F. 
Cundall, 1915; Bryan Edwards: History of the 
British Colonies in the West Indies, 1793; Edward 
Long: History of Famaica, 1774; W. J. Gardner: 
History of Jamaica, 1873; Lord Olivier: Jamaica, 
The Blessed Island, 1936. Recent books include: 
W. Adolphe Roberts: Jamaica, The Portrait of an 
Island, New York, 1955; J. H. Parry and P. M. 
Sherlock: A Short History of the West Indies, 1956 
(reviewed on page 710). 


TIBERIUS, by Michael Grant. Annals (quotations 
are taken, with the publisher’s kind permission, from 
the translation by the author of this article in the 
Penguin Classics); Suetonius, Life of Tiberius; 
M. P. Charlesworth, Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. X, (1934), Ch. XIX; D. M. Pippidi, Autour de 
Tibére (Bucharest, 1944); C. E. Smith, Tiberius and 
the Roman Empire (Baton Rouge, 1942); R. S. Rogers, 
Studies in the Reign of Tiberius (London, 1931); 
C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in Roman Imperial 
Policy, 31 B.C.-A.D. 68 (London, 1951); Gregorio 
Marafion, Tiberius; A Study in Resentment (London, 
1956); Michael Grant, Aspects of the Principate of 
Tiberius (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
No. 116, New York, 1950), and Roman Imperial 
Money (London, 1954). 


YORKSHIRE’S TREATY OF NEUTRALITY, by A. H. 
Woolrych. The treaty is briefly described in C. R. 
Markham, Life of the Great Lord Fairfax (1870), 
and its text is printed in J. Batty, History of Rothwell 
(Rothwell, 1877). The main sources are contem- 
porary pamphlets and news-sheets, but evidence is 
also found in J. Vicars, Fehovah-fireh (1644); J. 
Rushworth, Historical Collections, Part III (1692); 
Parliamentary or Constitutional History of England 
(1751-62), Vol. XI; and the volumes of Fairfax 
Correspondence edited by G. W. Johnson (1848) 
and R. Bell (1849). 
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